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NTERNATION- 





ig al questions 
be have, for 
7 another month 
e held the lead- 
e ing place in 
i public inter- 
i est, but the 
4 sky has been 

4 less crowded 

q with war 

clouds, clearing with ever-increasing tokens 

of permanent peace. The month indeed 

closed with a martial roar in Congress over 

E the resolutions in favor of recognizing not 
iM the belligerency only, but the independence 
7 also, of the Cubans. They were adopted in 





the Senate with only six dissenting votes, 
with a similar support in the House. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


But on that same day (Feb. 28) the Brit- 
ish Government put its Venezuela case into 
the hands of Ambassador Bayard for our 


Commission, a conclusive omen of peace, 


ind a fitting accompaniment of the celebra- 
Washington’s birthday by or- 
for a permanent treaty of 


these kindred 


tion of 
ganized effort 
between 


irbitration two 


Christian nations. 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 
THE MARCH OF PROGRESS AND REFORM 
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Superintendent of National Bureau 
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of Reforms, Washington, D.t 


War clouds at Constantinople cleared all 
too soon, when they should rather have 
poured out their lightnings in justifiable 
war for the defense of human rights. Hard- 
ly less “unspeakable” than the Turk, have 
been Lord Salisbury’s speech, declaring that 
Great Britain could and would and should 
other 

the 


idleness of our own ironclads when Ameri- 


do nothing for Armenia because 


“Powers” would not co-operate, and 
can interests and principles were more at 


stake than those of any other nation. 
Stronger than the protest of the working- 
men’s convention in New York City at the 
month’s close against war appropriations; 
stronger than Speaker Reed’s opposition to 
the building of new warships because of the 
condition of the national treasury, is the 
argument against them in the fact that the 
ships we have each remained “as idle as a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean,” when 
bade them speak in 


\rmenia’s wrongs 


tongues of fire. 


MORAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF CONGRESS. 
Congress gave a rare example of swift 
legislation for moral ends in stopping the 
prize-fighters who had planned to fight in 
New 
try into Old Mexico. 


Mexico, driving them out of the coun- 
Congressman Catron, 


of New Mexico, introduced the anti-prize- 
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fight bill on a Wednesday, and on Friday 
following it had become a law, passing the 
Senate in three minutes, without going to 
committee. 
that 


was at 


This speed was due to the fact 
the date set for the brutal exhibition 
But 


evils, such as drink, lust and gambling, do- 


hand. there are many other 


ing more brutalizing work every day, to 


which Congress gives no such swift and 


effective blow. But another such is pres- 
ently expected from Congress in the case of 
Oklahoma’s ninety-day divorce law, a bill 
for the repeal of which, drawn by the 
writer, was introduced about the beginning 
of the month by Congressman F. H. Gillett, 
of Massachusetts, and has since been ap- 
proved by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, and as Congressman Flynn, repre- 
senting Oklahoma, approves it, no opposi- 
tion is expected. Its passage in the House 
waits only on Speaker Reed’s consent to 
Another 
bill drawn by the Reform Bureau, to raise 


vive it a few moments for a vote. 


the age of consent in the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories, has been approved 
by the District Commissioners, by all the 
Representatives of the Territories, and by a 
majority at least of the sub-committee hav- 
ing the bill in charge, and so will probably 
receive the approval of the full Judiciary 


HON. THOS. B. CATRON 


Committee at an early day, and stand with 
the other bill waiting at the Speaker's doot 
for such a lull in financial legislation as will 
permit of such secondary matters as the de- 
fense of the family. Another judiciary sub- 
committee has in charge another bill drawn 
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by the Reform Bureau, which extends to 
interstate gambling by telegraph (on races, 
ete.,) the penalties already provided for 
gambling (on lotteries, ete.,) by mail and 
express. This sub-committee’ has granted 
a hearing on the bill, and the religious 


press is supporting it more promptly than 


HON. FRED’K H. GILLETT. 
it did the two bills previously named, and it 
will need more support, for the secular 
press may be expected to join the gamblers 
in a hard fight against it, as it forbids the 
publication of gambling bets, as advertise- 
ments of lotteries were previously forbid- 
den. The Bureau has introduced only one 
other bill, and on that also makes a report 
of progress, a hearing having been granted 
on this, the Sabbath law for the National 
Capital, for the first Friday in  Mareh, 
which should be followed up by an increase 
of petitions and letters. Thus far petition- 
ing for it has been left mostly to the noble 
white The other bill that the 
Bureau is supporting, though not origin- 


ribboners. 


ated by it. has been favorably reported 
from committee, namely the Phillips bill 
for the appointment of an impartial com- 
mission to investigate the labor problem 
and suggest a solution. 


SECTARIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


What 


form news vet developed in this Congress. 


many will regard as the best re- 


is the discontinuance of sectarian appropri- 
Roman Catholic 
Protestant churches had previously refused 
all such aid. 


ations to 


Indian schools. 


Kindred to this, and support- 


























ed by the same “American” secret orders es- 
pecially, is the movement for increased re- 
strictions of immigration, for which more 


petitions are coming to Congress than for 


any other reform. Most of these ask for 
the Stone Immigration bill, whose chief 
feature is the use of foreign consuls, with 
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DENNIS T. 


FLYNN. 

increased clerical force, to investigate in- 
tending emigrants before they embark. 
The 


through 


Immigration Restriction League, 


Senator Lodge, has introduced 
another measure which excludes all adults 
who are not able to read and write some 
language. 
THE 


DRINK DEVIL. 


The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has reported ad- 
versely the Denny bill, which aimed to pre- 
ent the collection of the United States li- 


juor tax from those selling contrary to 
state law. This tax is not a license, and 
vives the dealer no right to violate State 


aw. Only it looks bad to have a Christian 


nation collecting a tax from law-breakers 


But as liquor selling is “the crime of 
rimes.” as Senator Morrill, of Maine, used 
to call it, there is no moral difference be- 
tween the legal and illegal sale, and both 
must therefore be attacked to awaken mor- 
al enthusiasm or secure important result. 
rhe W.¢€. FU 


ardment of Congress in protests against 


.are keeping up a lively bom- 


the sale of beer at the New York immigrant 
stations, by order of the National Treasury. 


The effectiveness of their tire has received 
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the 


tional Capital. 
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the recognition and compliment of Senator 


Hill's opposition. At the very time when 
he was day after day talking away the 
“morning hour” to prevent an investigation 


of the bond issues, he rose to protest against 


waste of that “morning hour” in pre- 


senting petitions against this beer selling 


and in behalf of 


a Sabbath law for the Na- 


RECREANT LEGISLATURES 





The landslide legislatures are doing their 
best to go out as they came in, by insulting 


that very moral element which “turned 


who made way for them. 


the rascals out,” 


Ohio and Iowa have both refused to raise 


the age of consent to 18, and have both re- 
fused to submit the temperance question to 
the people, in the first case by refusing lo- 
cal option, in the other case by refusing to 
allow a vote, promised by two 
before, on the 
The Maryland 


tached a referendum to its civil service re- 


the party 
amend- 
at- 


years prohibition 


ment. legislature has 
form law, although that was in the plat- 
form, the referendum being, therefore, only 
a ruse for evasion and delay, kindred to the 
salti- 


more’s reform city council, which, because 


disgraceful struggle for spoils in 


Mayor Hooper has made appointments on 







































































SENATOR 


MORRILI 


the civil service principle, not on the spoils 
plan, has voted (in vain because of his veto) 
from him. 


to take the appointing power 


There is danger, also, that the age of con- 
sent will not be raised to 18 in the Maryland 


legislature unless a louder protest of the 
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people compels it. And the gamblers flee- 
ing from Virginia’s new bill against race- 
track gambling, are likely to be allowed to 
continue their gambling under Maryland’s 
law, which there is no movement to repeal. 
RESTRICTIONS OF STREET CAR LINES. 

The committee appointed by the last New 
York legislature to investigate abuses of 
street railway franchises has reported in 
favor of prohibiting any street railway to 
‘apitalize at more than double the cost, and 
that all roads that pay above 5 per cent div- 
idend shall be required to sell thirty tickets 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR. 


for a dollar at the workingmen’s hours of 
morning and evening. The movement for 
city ownership of light and transportation 
grows stronger every day. For complete 
municipalism, even conservative Philade}- 
phia seems to be ready. The larger ques- 
tion of government ownership of railroads 
has become a live issue in Congress since 
the Union Pacific Railway has fallen under 
the Government mortgage. Mayor Sutro, 
of San Francisco, is leader of the forces 
that urge government ownership, and Mr. 
Huntington, the railway magnate, is the 
chief lobbyist of the opposition. 


AY 


CHRISTIAN STATESMEN. 


That Senators and Congressmen are not 
all of them as unchristian as newspaper 


abuse in the election season has made many 


suppose, has been made unusually apparent 
this winter at Washington. Senator Sher- 
man presided at a Sabbath reform address 
of Rev. Edward Thomson, and declared: 
“The Sabbath is an inheritance from our 
forefathers which should be cherished as a 
part of the institutions of government.” 
Congressman Dingley, the leader of the 
House, spoke for the Sabbath at the Reform 


SENATOR WILLIAM P. FRYE 

Bureau’s Centennial of Washington’s fare- 
well address on Feb. 21, and Hon. Hoke 
Smith sent a letter. Senator Frye, unani- 
mously elected president pro tem of the 
Senate, is also outspoken for the Sabbath, 
and introduced the Christian amendment 
in the Senate, as did Hon. Elijah A. Morse 
in the House. 

Congress would enact more laws in the in- 
terest of morality if Christian citizens more 
generally recognized that the mail box is 
hardly second to the ballot box as a political 
power, and by letter voted “early and often” 
for such laws. 


ja 
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THE MAN OF THE MONTH. 


ps A CHARACTER SKETCH OF JOHN G. WOOLLEY, 


KEES 
HE ANCESTORS of John G. Woolley 
were among the early settlers of this 
country, Woolley 
from England in 1653 and settling in New- 


port, R. I. Woolley 


Emanuel coming 


was born at Collins- 


ville, Ohio. Early in the sixties his father 


moved to Illinois,and at the age of seven- 
teen young Woolley 

held the position of 

head master in the 
public schools. 

He was graduated 
from the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 
1871, went 
and on 


abroad, 
his return 
entered the law de- 
partment of the 
University of Michi- 
gan. admit- 
ted to the bar in 1873 
in the 

of 


where the chief jus- 


He was 


Supreme 
Court Illinois, 
tice pronounced his 
examination the 
most brilliant of all 
he had known. After 
practicing four years 
in Illinois he removed to Minneapolis, where 
he entered the Supreme Court practice and 
became state’s attorney and_ the 
attorney in all criminal cases. 


leading 
He 
called to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 


was 
1885. At the expiration of his 
term of office as state’s attorney he was 
drawn into criminal practice exclusively. 
Up to that time he had been engaged in civil 
practice and had conducted to a successful 
issue the most important commercial liti- 
gation in the Northwest, in which, as the 
representative of a syndicate of New York 
merchants, he attacked a transfer of prop- 
erty on the ground of fraud and by one ar- 
gument recovered $2,000,000 for his clients. 


THE LEADER OF THE TEMPERANCE HOSTS. 


JOHN G. 


eeeR 


is said to have received the highest 


He 


of 


fees 

any lawyer in Minnesota, having once 

been paid $500 in gold for a speech of five 

minutes in a successful plea for mercy for a 
convicted criminal. 

In 1888 Mr. Woolley was offered by Gen. 

Fisk and others associated with him a large 

salary to take up the 

practice of his pro- 

fession in New York 

City and have charge 

of certain corporate 

but 

clined in order to be- 


interests, de- 


come an_ agitator, 
without any assured 
and has 
that time 
bona fide of- 
fers of $25,000 a vear 


to 


salary, 
since de- 
clined 
re-enter legal 
While he 
abandoned 


practice. 
has his 
profession forever, 
he has kept up his 
social relations with 
the 
members of the bar, 
he 


numbers his warmest friends; some are yet 


distinguished 
WOOLLEY. 
among whom 
unreconciled to his giving up a career which 
gave so great promise. 
In 1873 Mr. Woolley was married to Mary 
Cerhardt, by whom he has three sons. 
Mr. Woolley himself an 
orator, and has laughed at the comparison 


never thought 
of himself with Gough, whom he in no wise 
resembles. He is of a distinetly retiring 
disposition, of an almost diffident turn— 
not at all 
When he speaks on his 


not averse to conversation, but 


ready in that way. 
chosen theme he does so with all the inten- 
sity of his being; his whole soul is in every 
word. When once asked his power, he an- 

“Tf I have 


swered: any power, it is be- 
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cause I go before an audience, just as I 
would go before a jury, caring not a fig 
what the judge might think, but knowing 
there was one man on the jury I had to win, 
and exerting all the energy I possessed to 
win that one man.” He never gave up any- 
thing, he never feared anything. 

In platform work Mr. Woolley stands un- 
rivalled and unique. 
of the Y. P. S. C. 


the favorite speaker, and has addressed lar- 


At the great meetings 


EK. conventions he is easily 


ger audiences upon his favorite theme than 
any other speaker. In Minneapolis he 
spoke for one hundred consecutive nights, 
and has spoken sixty times in Boston. In 
England, Scotland, and Wales he was most 


cordially accepted. Everywhere he made 


marked and lasting impressions, and is con- 


stantly importuned to repeat his visits. 

Although in his public addresses there is 
an absolute absence of oratorical effort or 
art, vet it is doubtful if the words of any 
public speaker fasten themselves as do his 
upon the memory. It is impossible to for- 
When he and Dr. Frank 
Gunsaulus met after twenty-five years, the 
doctor repeated the peroration of Woolley’s 
graduation A Southern woman 
said recently that he was the most quoted 
man in the southern press. The late Mary 
T. Lathrop wrote of him, “I have been look- 
ing into the mists and dark and listening 
for prophetic voices of those who have 
‘the vision,’ and I have heard his.” 

During their lives John G. Whittier and 
Phillips Brooks were warm friends of Mr. 
Woolley, and one of the interesting things 


get what he says. 


speech. 


in his house are the autograph letters of 
grand men and women who were personal 
friends, 

The Royal Society for the Study of In- 
ebriety, of which Dr. Norman Kerr is presi- 
dent, has invited Mr. Woolley to accept a 
reception to his honor at the Society rooms 
in London and address the members. When 
in Edinburgh he was given a dinner by the 
theological students of the university, and 
has been invited to return. For the present 


he is declining these many invitations 


abroad so he may prosecute in his own 


country the movement of Christian citizen- 
ship in the young people’s societies. 
Mr. Woolley 


has engagements booked 
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months in advance, applications already 
coming for 1896. 
THE PROPHET OF PROHIBITION. 

John G. Woolley is a prophet. Not ia 
rude John the Baptist, though he is as sure- 
ly God’s “Voice,” and calls the church to 
“repent” with a message as direct. He is 
more like John the eagle, the seer, the be- 
loved. He has manifestly heard Christ say- 
ing not only “Write,” but “Speak.” He ap- 
peals to us hardly less persuasively through 
the press than on the platform, especially 
in reprints of his addresses, and in both, the, 
message is of one who has ‘the vision,’ and 
to the church that is so busy with its ec- 
clesiastical pantomime that it does not hear 
and heed the knocking of Christ outside 
the door, calling it to hate what God hates 
and haste to overthrow it. 

I have compared our prophet with his 
namesake, as others have compared him to 
Gough and Phillips, but he has small re- 
semblance to any of them or to any one. 


. 


The “orator” of the period can usually be 
traced back, by family likeness, to Everett, 
His first aim 
To that end his denunciations, 
One 


of these orators of the traditional type once 


Burke, Cicero, Demosthenes. 
is to please. 


if he indulges in any, are generalities. 


said to me, privately, as we walked away 
from a Sabbath reform convention where 
Sunday camp meetings had been discussed, 
“vou should not go into particulars; it is 
not eloquent.” But our prophet is at once 
the most particular and the most eloquent 
of orators. Some one has said, “What is 
the use of being eloquent when there is so 
much to say?” but our prophet has shown 
that one may be eloquent and yet say with 
particularity the very things that need to be 
said. A professor of elocution reminds me 
that “argumentative oratory is ease.” This 
is the oratory of our lawyer prophet, whose 
addresses are steel chains of logic, heavily 
cased with resplendent gold. He does not 
construct ornament, but unconsciously orn- 
aments construction. 

His oratory is that of the censor, the cen- 
sor not of the absent, but of the present. 
He declares that if he has any power on 
the platform it is largely due to considering 
his audience as a jury from whom he must 
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win a verdict. But the verdict he is after 


is a verdict that the jury is itself guilty. 
With infinite variations he cites the church 
as a Witness against itself, its resolutions 
against its inaction, and convicts it of the 
perjury of self-contradiction. His addres- 
ses are impeachments of his audiences. But 
they listen and applaud and come again, 


partly because conscious guilt will always 


but he can’t mix lightning and sunshine 


like that man.” 
* 
Searching for the hidings of his power, 


we find it, first, in the man. 


His pathetic 
history is the background of every lecture. 


This St. George has fought the dragon, and 


his victory flavors everything he says. 


Every intemperate man sees in him an in- 


Mr. Woolley as he appeared six years ago 


hear an unwelcome from a true 


prophet, but partly also because the people 


message 


enjoy eloquence even at their own expense, 
and especially when its severity is tem- 
When 
prophet spoke at the Endeavor Convention 
at New York City, one of its citizens said, 
“We thought Burke Cochran was an orator, 


pered by large-heartedness. our 


spiration for like conflict. If he 


severely of the dragon and of its defenders 


speaks 


and apologists, even those who think them- 
selves too severely censured remember that 
he has felt the hellish breath of the mon- 


ster in deadly conflict. “Our dead selves,” 


as he often says, may become rounds on 


which to climb. In place of Demosthenes 
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rules of eloquence, “Action, action, action,” 
we would put, “Character, character, char- 
acter.” 

* % % 

Next to the man in the fundamentals of 
his eloquence is the greatness of theme and 
time. It is not surprising that we have few 
orators among our politicians. Such petty, 
selfish themes as they allow themselves to 
talk about are hardly capable of eloquence. 
Our prophet speaks of the great tragedy of 
the ages, and of the mighty forces at hand 
that ought to end it. Once he sidetracked 
himself discussing personalities, but was 
soon back on the main line, with all steam 
on, drawing the voting church to its post of 
duty. Napoleon’s success was in concen- 
trating his artillery fire on one point of the 
enemy’s line till it broke. Our prophet con- 
centrates his merciless and effective can- 
nonade on the inconsistency of the church 
in writing no license on its resolutions and 
the opposite on its ballots. The recent land- 
slides suggest that his fire is not in vain. 
The Christian vote of both parties makes 
up largely this decisive landslide vote. 
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Absolute fearlessness is another feature 


of this eloquence and a very original and 


unusual one and so welcomed by the great 
speechless host whose thought the orator 
voices. It has been said that he is a prophet 
who dares to speak what others only dare to 
think. Such is our prophet. He is master- 
ful in illustration, resistless in the march of 
his logic, strong in pathos, abundant in 
racy satire, solemn in his profound earnest- 
ness, but most of all impressive in that he is 
a prophet speaking for God to his halting 
host that they go forward. It is not any- 
thing after all in the letter of these unique 
lectures so much as the Spirit in them, 
their inspirational tone that gives them 
their rare power. It is not so much the 
orator that stirs us, as the prophet. 

What Lowell says of Phillips may be said 
of our prophet, who has renounced oppor- 
tunities of wealth and honor in law practice 
that he may speak God’s message of warn- 
ing to the church, as the Paul Revere of a 
new revolution, which calls Christian men 
to Christian citizenship. 


“He stood upon the world’s broad threshold: wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose, 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes 
Many there were that made great haste and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords. 
He scorned their gifts of fame and power and gold, 
And underneath their soft and flowery words 
Heard the cold serpent hiss, therefore he went 
And humbly joined himself unto the weaker part, 
‘Fanatic’ named and ‘fool’ yet well content, 
So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 
And feel the solemn pulses sending blood 


Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good.” 





CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 
QUENT PLEA FOR POLITICAL ACTION. 
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N oarsman fixes his 
eye upon the shore 
only to pull away. 

He has his back to 
the 
cause he 


bow only be- 
can 
than he 


pull 
more can 
push. 


So let us look to- 











day at Independ- 
ence Hall, and keep it dead astern. 

The sea of life is wide and wild and 
strange; we cannot know what lies beyond 
the rise of a day’s journey, but we do know 
that nothing, for us, lies behind, except 
points to steer by. 

Lot’s wife was typical of nations, church- 
es, parties, men, that live “behind;” they 
become monuments of salt on which no his- 
tory or prophecy or even any epitaph re- 
mains,—whose deliquescent virtue scales in 
every rain and pours in brackish waste 
about their feet to sterilize the spot of earth 
they cumber. 

Life today is far too serious and practical 
for men to bank on good they or their 
fathers did. 

This, at least, is no time for looking back- 
ward, for winging all about the sky are au- 
guries, and in all the air are odors of a San 
Salvador hard by—a fragment of the conti- 
nent of the Forever. 

There never is a time to stop, save when 
the Vandal Past seeks to invade the Future, 
and the Present has to change front to rear 
to defend its own offspring—history calls 
that “war.” 

# * * 

Independence day looked wholly to the 
future—the past meant nothing to it, and 
itself was nothing to the future, except the 
chrysalis of a new era. The Past is a mau- 
soleum, the Present, a cradle, the Future. 
immortality. 


Life’s 


bal- 
was the 


ledger 
The 


flower of centuries of aspiration, but it 


goes by daily 


ances. Declaration of °76 
opened in the western city of the colonies, 
and toward the frontier and the future. 
Liberty read the oracle aright, and plucked 
the flower to wear at her coronation, yet to 
come—but coming. 

So, ever, when the great booby world has 
learned a lesson, it recites, then grumbling, 
turns to roll up its untidy ‘“dog-ears” in a 
new volume; the future is all. 

* * * 

Calvary fronted future; Golgotha looked 
toward Europe; the new city of Jerusalem 
is west of Golgotha. And it Jesus 
Christ of Golgotha who said: “He that 
would come after me let him take up his 
cross and follow me.” His disciples were 
His chosen men to carry His emblem ahead 
of the people—not behind them—from Cal- 
vary to Calvary westward. Your cross is 
rubbish unless you have it with you. Again 
he said: “Let the dead bury their dead, 
go thou and preach the kingdom of God. 

- No man having put his hand to the 
plow and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of God.” A plow, a mast, a telegraph 
pole, a railroad track, are “the cross,” in 
agriculture, commerce, war. And I know 
of nothing more pitifully useless than a 
church that sits in her flimsy finery at the 
rear window of the age, lamenting “better 
days,” when every finger of the hand of 
time points forward. 

The Independence of 1776 is an “old tale” 
unless we have it balanced forward, with its 
increment, to this morning. 


* * * 


was 


When Jacob bade adieu to Laban and de- 
pendence, he built a pile of rocks for a wit- 
ness that he was never going back, and he 
said, “Mizpah! God shall guard the rear, I 
go to Canaan.” 
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“And he went his way and the angels of 
God met him.” They always meet a man 
that goes devoutly. 

The command of God at the Red Sea was 
general orders for all time: “Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they may go 
forward,” and He set His pillar of fire in 
front. It is there yet. The light of the 
world is in the engine, not the caboose. 

Let hang in their rust the cups. The 
stream flows at your feet: lap it like Gid- 
eon’s Knighthood of the ready hand. 

Let hang the flag of thirteen stars limp in 
the stagnant century that is gone. Run up 
the banner of the forty-five into the living 
current of the present age, and let its free 
end kiss the hand of Today to Yesterday in 
brave adieux! 

I yield to none in reverence of the dead 
who died to make that flag or to preserve it, 
but all too long, it seems to me, we try to 
navigate these peaceful deeps in war’s old 
coffins. 

Hang me wreaths upon the granite shaft 
yonder, and strew me flowers on the coun- 
try’s graves, but ask me not to wait by hal- 
lowed dust, while living, beating, breaking 
hearts are calling me farther on! 

Today is the greatest event since time be- 
gan, and tomorrow the day we celebrate, 
for faith in tomorrow is omnipotence and 
victory, and today is a dead waste unless we 
live it. 

So, not despising the dead reckoning by 
Bunker Hill other 
stones of the Past, let us mount the bridge 


Monument and tomb- 
of the Present and hold our quadrant on the 
noonday sun, and push on with a corrected 
log; for the sun shines, though the blind say 
it does not and sluggards wish it did not, 
and Pharisees say it fades; and the sky is 
clear and the wind is fair and the water 
deep and all is well with the ship, and all 
is well with the crew, but the man at the 
tiller, and already the word has passed 
along to the after deck that there is to be 


another boatswain, or mutiny in the fore- 


castle. 
+ & & 

Some things are settled: let them be 
stricken from the trial calendar; pleas of 
mighty moment stand for hearing, among 
them all one paramount, namely: the status 
of the Christian citizen, as such, in polities. 


Ou RDVar 


This is a Christian country; its founda- 
tions were laid in the gospel; the compact 
of the Mayflower was signed “for the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith, and for 
the glory of God;” our fathers braved the 
seas, the snow, the savages, seeking not 
freedom merely, but freedom to worship 
God, and from that beginning to this hour 
our history has been a lyric, epic, romance 
of liberty through Jesus Christ. 

But if you come to analyze the fighting 
strength of the republic you will be shocked 
to find, as you will be to hear me say, that 
the Christian man, as 
counted on. 


such, cannot’ be 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life,” 

You will find the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife. 

The Christian citizen is in the fight, but 
not in that character, except as a contract 
chaplain at military posts, an honorary 
supernumerary in legislatures, a nurse or a 
sister of charity; the fighting Christian is 
in all camps indifferently, under all flags, 
faced both ways, the express type of poli- 
tical felo-de-se, but he is incognito, and af- 
ter battles he appears in the record as “un- 
known dead” or simply “missing.” 

* % % 

As to much of political action, it is nat- 
ural and right for Christian men to be 
divided, but as_ to 
stupidity or apathy or treachery; such is 
the problem of the drink traffic, which is 
indeed not a problem at all, but a fight or a 
flight. 


posal for church saloons? I do not. I 


some, division means 


How do I explain the recent pro- 


would as lief try to explain the Dismal 
Swamp; at such a thing one can only shud- 
der; but on its premises, namely, the “final 
perseverance” of the saloon, and the “apos- 
tolic succession” of dram-sellers, I con- 
cede the logic of an “established church” of 
the immaculate doggery. 

I must not be counted among carpers at 
the church; on the contrary, I hope nothing 
for our cause except at her hands, and I de- 
plore beyond words, a tendency of certain 
of our good friends to imitate the time-dis- 
honored methods of so-called practical poli- 
ticians, forgetful that there is nothing so 
practical in this world as simple, straight- 


forward righteousness. The world has un- 
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limited capacity of adjustment to the sa- 
Joon, and will never abolish it; but we shall 
be more ready for tomorrow by taking a 
clear look at today, and if I seem to criticise 
the church it is because I love her much and 
suffer much at her reproach, and it would 
be disingenuous to deny that there is re- 
proach upon her; for if we say we fight the 
liquor traffic, it is simple truth to say we 
have met the saloon keeper, and we are his; 
but it is not so bad as that, for the fact is, 
we have not met the saloon keeper, except 
socially: the chureh has made a gallant 
stand against the personal customs of the 
people, the drinking, the treating, and the 
selling, too, and can show splendid progress 
thereaway; the Christian man of evangeli- 
cal fellowship today must choose between 
drink and the best standing; the decanter 
has gone from the homes of truest gentil- 
ity; the genuine aristocracy in America 
serves no wine; no saloon keeper expects 
to be received in companies of self-respect- 
ing men, except in polities, nor there, ex- 
cept the leaders of opinion “make a mock 
at sin.” 

But the liquor traffic is a political and 
commercial system, colossal, sagacious, 
rich, powerful, far beyond any personal 
entreaty or rebuke or social ostracism, and 
straight through the various phases of tem- 
perance reform has risen like a spring tide, 


and we have simply tried to disparage and 


discourage it by “taking a collection,” and 
it has with cheerful alacrity dropped into 
the federal and municipal plate, yearly, 
some hundreds of millions of dollars, each 
What 
And the church 
prayed over the wolfish, bloody, damnable 


dollar marked, “In God we trust.” 
delicious sareasm! has 
offertory, and a government agent waits on 
every worm of-the still and every brewer's 
spigot and stamps the packages “U. S.’’- 
US. 

* * * 

Beyond any question, the present effront- 
ery and power of the saloon are due to li- 
cense laws. At my old home a vine of bit- 
ter-sweet came up at the root of a_ fine 
voung elm tree; it was a pretty, delicate, 
twining thing and I turned it so it might 
climb the tree; it did climb, in graceful, 
spiral rings to the very top, and the tree 
was beautiful, the long tendrils of the vine 


hung down on every side; I pinched off the 
tender shoots as they multiplied so as to 
obstruct the path, and the more I did so, 
the stronger grew the trunk coils. I plant- 
ed vines by all my young trees, it made 
| thought 


how strange that nature had not planted 


them look so brave and lively; 
vines and trees in pairs. I have seen “why” 
recently; my beautiful elm is a dead stalk 
with the vine embedded in its body, itself 
spiral now, conformed to the constricting 
cord of the beautiful Thug. 

* *& * 

So the Christian republic, guileless, de- 
voted trellis of the liquor traffic for so many 
years, stands all deformed and corkscrew- 
shaped today in the deadly spiral of com- 
but 
alive, thank God! and still powerful, for her 


mercial and political whisky rings; 
good right hand, though atrophied by long 
disuse, is free; the church is its palm, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Young People’s Societies of Christian En- 
deavor, the Salvation Army and the Catho- 
lic Total Abstinence Society are the fingers, 
thumb; I 
see it reaching out for “the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon.” 


and the Prohibition party the 
I see it closing on the 
hilt; I see the blade poised aloft, all gleam- 

it, “Gideon,” 
Oh! 


cleave to the marrow the murderous: para- 


ing; I read upon 


“Grant.” 


“Washing- 
ton,” strike, Exealibar! 
site and set this nation free! 

** * 

It is not union of church and state that I 
advocate, but union of the church to save 
the state. 

* * & 

It seems to me that from a slavish old ec- 
clesiasticism we have swung over to a child- 
ish and impractical spiritism that sighs and 
prays, “Oh, Lord, make us right, or about 
right,” “Thy kingdom: come,”’—gradually— 
and dawdles and sings, 

“I’m a pilgrim and I'm a stranger 

I can tarry but a night 
Do not detain me, for I am going 
To where the streamlets are ever flowing.” 

We have traveled hard at that gait, and 
gotten only to high license, which is can- 
nibalism in a silk breech-clout instead of 
nude; and I think now we ought to stop, 
and stake off a claim and stay, and get ac- 


quainted, and improve the water power 
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hereabout according to the intimation in 
the 115th “The the 
Lord’s, but the earth hath he given to the 


Psalm: heavens are 
children of men,” and if some will not con- 
sent to do so, let us all pray that nothing 
may “detain” them. 

Che world waits and suffers for operative. 
voting, fighting Christians, not pilgrims, 
tourists not foreigners, but domestic free- 
the hath 
made us kings as well as priests unto God. 


holders, in name of Him who 


% # % 
We need to rig ratchets on our Sunday 


Christians to hold them up to the crank 
during the week. 


The reproach and weakness of the church 
is can’t 


“can’t enforce,” 
“can’t prevent;” the saloon keeper is a man 
who ean, and he does, and he 


Christian 


—‘ean’t elect,” 
will until 
off their “‘t.” In 
Minnesota it takes a brave bird to stand the 


voters leave 


winter; at my window one evening, when 
the mereury was falling rapidly and the 
fine snow flew like powdered glass, a blue- 


jay swung on the tree-top and shouted, 
“Hit-him-a-lick, hit-him-a-lick,” and away 
down on the icy trunk a sap-sucker piped 
back, “Can’t.” The next morning the sap- 
sucker lay dead on the drift, but the jay 
swung in the dizzy top and shouted, “Hit- 
him-a-lick!” but of course the sap-sucker 
couldn’t. 
* * * 


The church is overstocked with 


suckers. 


sap- 


t+ & & 

Many of our Christian men are brave 
enough, but are waiting for light, as to 
methods, not reflecting that power and 
light are so correlated that when you get 
one you have the other, as in the case of an 
electric motor; when the trolley is on the 
wire overhead, it goes and has light. 
say you can’t see? 


You 
You are disconnected; 
reach up, and touch God and you will see 
because you go. 

In one view it is humiliating, but hopeful, 
in another, that Christians fight best on the 
defensive, and so the very audacity of the 
liquor traffic is encouraging. It will make 
even our weakest brethren stand, presently, 
and a coward, cornered, makes work for the 
coroner. 


But the simple fact is that the average 
Christian voter, as such, has no defined 
status in polities; the Convention does not 
regard him for he does not regard himself; 
he is willing public conscience shall be shot 
provided the bullet be gold; he is agreed 
that public virtue be hanged if the rope be 


silken. 


But the greatest movement of history is 


just commencing, the W. C. T. U., the Salva- 
Army, the Y. P. S.C. E., 
Total Abstinence Society, and the Prohibi- 


tion the Catholic 


tion party are part of it. They are distinct- 
ly born of the church, which, criticise it as 
you may, is the sole hope, and not a forlorn 
hope, either, of this government and this 
world. 

Our fathers rebelled against non-repre- 
sentation in a foreign court; comes now the 
greater rebellion against misrepresentation 
in our own. They fought for independence, 
we fight for inclusion and the right of line 
in honest government. 

* % % 


It is high time. 


The will of God is “House File number 
in every civilized Congress. Who 
stands for that at Washington? What bus- 
iness has Jesus Christ at Albany? None, 
whatever, save what he has equally at Sing 
Sing. 


one” 


* * 

Federal, state and municipal legislation 
ignores the Christian man, or, worse still, 
makes him seem to say in ordinance and 
statute, there is no God but policy, and 
party is His prophet. For instance, the 
Chinese exclusion bill, in violation alike of 
contract and conscience, could not have 
become a law without the consent of a 
Christian president; but it has gone, a 
slimy, cringing, dastard thing, into the lit- 
erature of bad faith and is the law—the 
price of votes to be got for it ferae naturae 
—‘on the hoof,’ as cattlemen say. And 
henceforth our missionaries to China ought 
to preach Janus instead of Jesus, “for the 
sake of euphony.” My church will cele- 
brate today by spurning that and any can- 
didate that stands for that. 

* * * 

Again, the trend of population is to cit- 
ies; the trend of cities is to the political 
enthronement of the vicious, and the trend 
of the vicious is to lower drifts of baseness. 
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It is not easy to say whether Republican 
government in American cities is simple 
lunacy or grand larceny. The gambler and 
“Madame” bawd confer with mayors elect 
as to the policy of each new administration, 
and the police confess their inability to 
more than “hold their own” with criminals, 
and to be an alderman is, ipso facto, to be a 
“suspect.” 

The cause is alcoholic in the main. The 
cardiae artery of the municipal body poli- 
tic is the liquor traffic, pulsing with the 
rhythm and resistless might of law, pump- 
ing torpor into the industries, poverty into 
the home, paralysis into the spine, and in- 
sanity, vice and crime into the brain of 
citizenship, and never resting, any more 
than the heart of a man rests this side the 
grave, and all this hellish enginery has 


piety for its balance-wheel, for I need 


scarcely remind you that every recognized 
saloon in the states, except the two in the 
capitol at Washington, are steadied and reg- 
ulated by being belted on to the church by 
The figure is no stretch of 
truth, for the principle of license is an alloy 


license laws. 


of piety with cowardice, hypocrisy and 
vreed. 
#*e* 

A municipal corporation has no soul or 
body, it is true, but it has a moral charac- 
ter, and the greatest municipal question to- 
day is whether moral character is a thing 
to contend for, when by treating it as a 
commodity we can sell it in our own streets 
and alleys for a fair equivalent for such 
stuff, cash in hand. The matter bristles 
with economic questions which I do not 
touch, because they are not worth the 
breath of a busy man; but although the 
commercial theory of piety went down at 
\celdama, yet it seems today that, in poli- 
ties, the purse of the disciples is carried by 
the 
keeper, fitly representing the whole spawn 
of crime, is not afraid to say to the Christ- 
ian citizenry, “You have virtue, what will 


you take for it for a year?” and we have 


Judas Tseariot redivivus, for saloon 


hawked our principles so long, that now 
we put a tag upon the public conscience 
every year and expose it in the city hall for 
sale, before we are asked to sell; and the 
orthodox excuse for the baseness is, that 
to decline to sell would tempt the poten- 


tial ravisher to use force; to prevent that, 
we are advised to yield and compound the 
felony, in advance, for money. 

We do, and civic virtue dons the searlet 
and walks the street, saying, “Commit no 
rape, I am a prostitute.” 

And the Christian state becomes the mis- 
tress of the Christian church’s 
enemy. 

I propose to you that by faith in God and 
in ourselves, we celebrate today an end of 
that, and have our cities say to sneerers at 
men, you may hunt the drink here and per- 
haps find it, too, but by God’s grace and all 
the power we have, the drink shall not hunt 
you.” 


deadliest 


** * 

Again, four-fifths of the Christian power 
of the commonwealth is ungeared from the 
political mainshaft, because it belongs to 
women, who could not if they would, give 
it to men, and the church weakly adjourns 
from year to year without a quorum, and 
the world wags its head, saying, “She would 
save others, herself she cannot save.” And 
Christian men, “blown” like bird’s eggs, so 
they will not spoil, are kept by political 
collectors in cabinets as curios. I propose 
we stop that, and before we grind another 
grist, belt on the power of women. 

* & 

Again, local option legislation which of- 
fers to dam Niagara with small corks, is 
perhaps, the most Christian thing in liquor 
statutes, so far prevalent, yet it makes 
wholesome, pious “Saint’s Rest,” 
Auburndale, say, “To hell with the tempted 
and wretched of Boston, if only we keep 
clean.” 


sweet, 


This is a nation, not a string of towns, 
and Christian patriotism ought to know no 
bounds. But look at New York yonder, 
foul to the last breath of air, except the 
country and the sea breathe on her. Her 
water, filth, that Croton 
aqueduct brings the country to her lips, 


brine of except 
and her public morals, vile as Sodom, ex- 
cept a flood of white ballots from above the 
Harlem river wash her clean; “Woe unto 
them that call evil good and good evil,” ac- 
cording to the locality! 

Martin Luther’s Reformation was a toy 
compared to this, if we could celebrate to- 


day an end of that; for if it could run 
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through the land tomorrow morning that 
Christian men had united today in a new 
Declaration of Independence, the liquor 
dealer and his cousin, the “practical poli- 
would “fold their like the 
Arabs and silently steal” something and 
leave the country for the country’s good. 
For the liquor traffic has been tried and 
convicted, but by bribery of the judges, has 
been reprieved from year to year; let it be 
called now for sentence. 


tician,” tents 


It is nonchalant 
but nervous; it has millions of slaves and 
patrons, but few friends, and every friend it 
has is a traitor to something else. Are the 
judges purchasable this year? Yes, and 
worse than that, men in high places—lead- 
ers, statesmen, who are called Christians 

sneer at the prosecutor and call him fool, 
and knave; but let 
whom they sneer! 


them have a care at 


+ + # 


“Hear the word of the 
the God, thou saidst, 
aha, against my sanctuary, when it was 
profaned, and against the land of Israel 
when it was desolate, and against the house 


Lord God; thus 


saith Lord because 


of Judah, when they went into captivity. 
Behold, therefore, I will deliver thee to the 
men of the east for a possession, and they 
shall set their palaces in thee, and shall 
make their dwellings in thee. They shall 
eat thy fruit and they shall drink thy milk; 
and I will make Rabbah a stable for camels, 
and the Ammonites a couching place for 
flocks: and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord.” 
* * * 


The temple of God on the earth is the 
family; the real sanctuary of godliness and 
patriotism in this country is the American 
home. Drink is the great profaner of that 
sanctuary, the arch-insulter of virtue, the 
scourge of motherhood and desolater of the 
land, yet the men who make war upon the 
drink traflic are more jeered at than sneaks 
and hypocrites. There are Ammonites 
amongst us in Christian America; let a man 
offer himself in wager of battle, champion 
of the home against that traffic, and forth- 
with the whole pack, “little dogs and all, 
Blanche, Tray, Sweetheart, see, they bark 
at him.” 

And the mother’s cry goes on, up to the 
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powers and high places of state and nation, 


and refuses to be silent because of the 
slaughter of her children, and the crowd 
“Aha!” organize and ask 
for champions or suffrage to defend against 
the 


Says, 


Women 


saloon, and _ religious newspapers, 


which claim to represent the better senti- 
ment of the community, say, “Aha!” Great 
churches sit in convention, consider the sa- 
loon and say, “It cannot be legalized with- 
out sin,” but the Christian voter goes his 
way, treating the matter as a ghastly joke, 
and says, “Aha!” and the saloon keeper an- 
swers him back, “Aha!” and the two depos- 
it in the ballot-box duplicate expressions 
of opinion on public affairs, and the devil 
says, “Aha!” The people petition the leg- 
islature for a hearing on the subject of the 
saloon, and the legislators, 
theirs, say, “Aha!” 


servants of 
An office of great trust 
and power is to be filled, the people say, 
“Let us have no man who is friendly to our 
enemy,” and the caucus says, “Aha!” and 
names a man who offers wine to every 
guest and scorns the God who says, “Look 
not upon the wine.” Christian people ask 
their leaders to stand for the outlawry of 
the liquor traffic, and the man from Cali- 
fornia says, “We make better wine than 
Jesus made at Cana;” his party catches the 
jest, and says, “Aha!” <A town adopts pro- 
hibition, the saloon across the way says, 
“Aha!” for while the imaginary line that 
bounds the town will stop the officer, it 
does not stop the boy who is baited by the 


drink. The city makes a patrol limit, the 


saloon within the line says, “Aha!” and puts 
a placard on the bar. 


“Remember the pa- 
bottle.” And the 
from some cranny 


trol limit, take home a 
bottle goes home, and 
in the wretched place peers out upon the 
sorrowful wife and 
‘‘Aha!”’ The 


tion the 


children and_ says, 
state declares for prohibi- 
and federal 


“Aha!” 


rovernment Says, 


& & & 


[am not here to teach you history, but T 
wish to reeall the fact that in the confeder- 
ation of the states they gave the govern- 
ment control of commerce with foreign 
countries and between states, and that was 
wise, but the states would not have given 
up that power if they could have foreseen 


that in the future it would be used to hurt 
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their people and make local self-govern- 
ment a lie; but strange to say, that time has 
come, and that event has happened 
pens now. 

Why 


KKansas ? 


hap- 
does not prohibition prohibit in 
Because the next state sells 
whisky. 

Suppose all the states had laws similar to 
Kansas, should we have complete prohi- 
bition? No. Why? Because the 
tories would still sell whisky. But sup- 
pose the territories under local laws should 
adopt prohibition, should we then have com- 
Why? Because 
the District of Columbia sells whisky. But 
the District of Columbia con- 
gress should adopt local prohibition, should 
we then have prohibition? No. Why? Be- 
cause the federal government is a whisky 
seller, and the whisky sellers of the round 
world have a friend at our national capitol 
in the person of the federal government it- 
self. What is the matter with prohibitory 
law? No machine is stronger than its 
weakest part, and the weak place in prohi- 


terri- 


plete prohibition? No. 


suppose in 


bition is the rotten timber in our national 
structure. You cannot cure septicemia by 
little stars and crescents of court plaster. 

See how it works. Kansas passes her 
prohibitory law and the federal govern- 
ment says, “Aha!” 

The railroad company comes to the state 
line with a carload of whisky; the state for- 
bids it to enter; it applies to the federal 
Supreme Court for instructions, and what 
instructions does it receive? 


“Go on into 


the state of Kansas with your whisky!” 


But that is a crime under her laws! No 


matter, go ahead! To take in whisky by 
the earload is commerce, and that is the 
business of the federal government; and so 
it happens that while a man in Kansas may 
not brew a pint of ale for himself to drink 
in the privacy of his own house because 
that might demoralize the people of Kansas 
and defeat its laws, yet the same man can 
order from Chicago a trainload of whisky 
or beer, and have it laid down at his door 
United States 


Kansas, according to the federal 


by an escort of troops, if 
necessary. 
decision, has no right to barter away the 
well-being of her citizens, but the federal 
government receives one-third of its rev- 


enue from a system which barters away the 
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well-being of all the states. Kansas, we 


may imagine, is surprised and indignant 
and says, “Why, I thought I was a sover- 
eign state.” And the 


replies, “Aha!” 


federal government 
And we have the humili- 
ating spectacle of the United States Su- 
preme Court saying on one page of its ree- 
ord that Kansas is sovereign in her police 
power, and on 


another that she is 


powerless in her police sovereignty, and the 


page 


devil of discord and disunion says, “Aha!” 

Again, there is a tradition in this country 
that the people rule, and the public officers 
are public servants. A citizen of Kansas 
who believed this, applied to the collector 
of internal revenue for the names of men 
in that state who had paid to the federal 
government the retail liquor dealer’s special 
tax for that year. 
him, 


The collector answered 
“IT cannot give you the 
“Then,” said the fanatic, “let 
books, I have a right to.” 


names.’ 
me see the 
“So you have.” 
said the collector, “but it would do you no 
good. I am instructed by the department 
to keep the books so that they will not con- 
vey to you any information. It would not 
be right for the government to issue licen- 
ses to those men and then furnish evidence 
to detect them in the crime of using them.” 
Aha! 


\gain, in the capital of Towa today, there 


Do you see? 


sat, or may have sat, an officer of yours and 
mine, the collector of internal revenue for 
that district, when a man entered or may 
have entered and asked for the collector, 
who, greeting him, said: “What is your 
“My name is Arensdorf.” “Where 
do you live?” “] 


name?” 


live in Sioux City.” 
“What is your business?” “I have no busi- 
hess now. I have been for the last few 


years engaged in defending myself from the 
charge of killing a preacher, without. 1i- 
for meddling with my 


have been acquitted by a 


cense, business; I 


jury of my beers. 


Now I desire to retail w hisky in a prohibi- 


tion town, and T would like authority from 
the United 
\nd 


States government to do so.” 


what does this ofticer of ours do? 


Kicks this insulter of the government out 
of the office? Oh, no he doesn’t; he says, 
“Certainly, have a seat while I make out 
the paper; it will cost you $25.” And John 
Arensdorf goes back to be a criminal by the 


laws of his state, but he will carry with 
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him the certificate, the letter of credit, the 
diploma of the federal government, and as 
he steps across the bloody place where 
Haddock fell, 
“Aha!” 
Again, Maine has a prohibitory law. A 
ship load of gin anchored, or might have 
anchored today, in the harbor of Portland, 
and is ordered off by the state. The master 
applies to the federal government for in- 
What instructions does he get? 


will chuckle to himself, 


structions. 
“Land your merchandise in Maine and ship 
it in original packages into every hamlet in 
the state, and I will stand by you!” and the 
government, which threatened to hang her 
own citizens in South Carolina for the nul- 
lification of federal law, in Jackson’s time, 
deliberately protects a foreign insulter, nul- 
lifier of the laws of Maine. 

The flag of the sovereign commonwealth 
of Maine floats over the harbor of Portland; 
this Dutch gin seller sees it; he cannot land 
his cargo in the face of that emblem of sov- 
ereignty, and so he lays hands upon the 
halyards to lower it. Let us imagine the 
governor of Maine telegraphs to Washing- 
ton, “A Dutch gin seller from Holland pro- 
poses to land a cargo of gin at this port de- 
spite the sovereignty of this state, and is 
now lowering the flag of Maine, and a Dutch 
fleet is in the offing. What shall we do?” 
and the telegraph clicks back the answer: 
“Aha!” A little later 
comes to the authorities at Washington, 
“He has our flag on the ground, stamps up- 
And the 


another message 


on it, is tearing it to shreds.” 
answer comes back, “Aha!” 

And this that 
formed by the states to “insure domestic 


is the government was 


tranquility, provide for the public safety, 


and secure the blessings of liberty;” and 
today the saloon stands with its foot upon 
the neck of American citizenship and says 
to the government: “Wait. Don’t disturb 
me; he has twelve hundred millions of dol- 
wait till I get it and I 


” 


lars in his pocket; 


will give you ten per cent of the swag,” and 


the Christian commonwealth waits and 
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sweats the murderer’s bloody gold accord- 
ing to the statute in such case made and 
provided and in the peace and dignity of 
the people. 

“Hear the word of the Lord God, thus 
saith the Lord God, because thou saidst, 
Aha, against my sanctuary, when it was 
profaned, and against the land of Israel 
when it was desolate; and against the house 
of Judah when they went into captivity. 
Behold, therefore, I will deliver thee to the 
men of the east for a possession, and they 
shall set their palaces in thee and shall 
make their dwellings in thee; they shall eat 
thy fruit, and they shall drink thy milk. 
And I will make Rabbah a stable for camels, 
and the Ammonites a couching-place for 
flocks; and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord.” 

“The men of the east” were the lawless 
men. They are coming, the criminals of 
every nation, and their gin palaces have the 
right of way against our boys, and do they 
not eat our fruit? There is many a sick 
woman in this country today with lips 
parched with fever, to whom the taste of 
fruit would be delicious, healing medicine, 
but she can’t have it because the money 
that should be hers has gone to the saloon; 
but no saloon keeper’s wife needs to go 
without fruit. 

Many a pitiful little voice in this country 
today will cry for milk that it cannot have 
because its father is a 
pauper in 


drunkard, and a 
consequence, but no 
keeper’s child need be without milk. 


saloon 


Down on your knees, you men who love 
your country, you Christian men, and pray 
God to avert the prophecy and save us from 
ourselves. 

No, rather up, up from your knees, catch 
step with the Son of God, plait a scourge of 
Christian ballots and lash from the temple 
of our liberty the last money-changer; and 
let us stand or fall for righteousness, and 
let the priests lead or leave! 


Celebrate that! 
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THE EVENT OF THE MONTH 


TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF JOSEPH R. DUNLOP 


or OF CY CY 


ve? 


HE POWER of the 
press in molding 
the minds of the 
people is enor- 


mous, and when 
that 


immoral, 


influence is 
the ef- 
fect upon society 
The 
question of proper 
the 


young is never regarded too seriously, and 


is appalling. 


reading for 
laws relating to obscene literature cannot 
be enforced too severely. The young mind 
is susceptible of good and evil, and the vile 
suggestiveness of some literature circulated 
today can have no other result than that of 
breeding an insatiable desire for the sensa- 
tional and a deadening of the love for that 
which is pure and wholesome. 

For years, Joseph R. Dunlop has pub- 
the 


known throughout the country on account 


lished Chicago Dispatch—a_ paper 
of its defiant publication of the most eon- 
Until 
openly flaunted his banner in the face of 


taminating literature. now he has 
the law, while expressions of public senti- 
ment, not followed by definite action, have 
only helped to advertise his deadly business. 
However, decisive action was taken by the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice in as- 
sisting the government in the prosecution 
of this man. 

The case was brought in the United States 
Distriet Court, and was tried before Judge 
The result is a verdict of “Guil- 
ty,” and a fine of $2,000 with a sentence of 


(rrosscup. 
imprisonment for a term of two years. 
This is a victory for morality. The credit is 
largely due to the fearless judge before 
whom the case was tried, the able and con- 
scientious attorney who conducted the pros- 
ecution, and the honest jury which ren- 
dered the verdict. It will be unnecessary 
to outline the case, as it is brought out fully 


PUBLISHER OF THE CHICAGO DISPATCH 


OK 


OF OF OF OF 3 
rer rere & 


in the arguments of General Black, which 
we quote herewith: 

“One of the highest developments of our 
refined civilization is the mail service. Civ- 
ilization has outgrown the old simplicity 
that transmitted mail by horseman and 
stage coach, and now we find in this coun- 
try a system the most complete, intricate 
and far-reaching of any in the world. The 
government of the United States has laid its 
seal of secrecy on every package that passes 
between man and man. The government 
has assumed full control of this branch of 
the common service and has barred all com- 
petitors. 

“This 


munications, this ready 


inviolable secrecy of postal com- 
means of private 
made 


the service at one time the prey of the cor- 


communication between individuals 
rupt and designing, and it was found that 
instead of its being an unmixed blessing it 
was being made the instrument of ineal- 
culable harm. It was found that away back 
in the dark recesses of their denlike offices 
corrupt men were sending out to the young, 
information that belongs only to the old, 
filling the columns of their newspapers 
with stuff which drew color to the cheek of 
the 


most brazen. 


The government of the 
United States determined to try to protect 
the morals of the young and the manners of 
the old from this contamination. 


acted statutes to that end. 


So it en- 


“Gentlemen, of the Jury, you are not 
called upon to settle in any way the punish- 
ment under your verdict. 
of the The solitary 
issue presented is an issue of fact. Did this 
man violate the law? Did he publish in his 
paper stuff which was, as charged, lewd, 
lascivious and 


That rests with 


the discretion court. 


indecent? If you so find, 
then you have found him guilty, for each 
and every time the offense was committed, 
of a crime not only against the laws of his 


country, but against the laws of morality 
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—against the laws of the highest tribunal 
that can be invoked. I expect to establish 
these facts, and I shall ask for a verdict on 
the facts. 

“T only ask you to consider that it is your 
government—the government of the United 
States—which is prosecuting this man, in 
order to preserve the purity of the mails, 
in order to preserve the purity of the fam- 
ily, without which no purity else is worth 
preserving. If the family be corrupted, if 
the young be tainted, over the doors of the 
government is written the condemnation of 
its speedy fall. And it ought to fall! Any 
government which would establish such a 
gigantic system as the mail service of this 
country, and then suffer it to be put to base 
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uses, which would permit that great arter- 
ial system to run rotten and reeking with 
the low sayings and worse imaginings of 
vile men—any such government ought to 
fall!” 

“A great many thousand years ago the 
tribesof men coming from the far east in the 
shadows of history’s morning met in the 
great plains of Asia Minor. In the very 
heart and center of that thronging mass of 
humanity dwelt one little nation. All the 
others trusted for the perpetuation of their 
memory to colossal works of mallet and 
chisel, long since surrendered to desola- 
tion. But this one little nation that sat in 
the solitude of Palestine wrote the records 
of the world up to that time and set down 
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the sentiments of humanity for all time to 
come. Greater, brighter, shining farther 
than ever shone the beaten gold on the sum- 
mit of Mount Moriah, shines the wisdom of 
King Solomon upon all the earth. One 
fragment of his ever-timely wisdom I will 
read to you, gentlemen.” 

Gen. Black read from the Bible the pas- 
sage in Proverbs 7:6-27, and continued: 

“From the time that the king of Israel 
gathered his wisdom, with or without the 
inspiration of Almighty God no man here 
need say, until this day no man in this 
world has been born of right reason that 
did not know and does not know what every 
one of those advertisements are for. The 
wisdom that is there is your wisdom. It is 
the wisdom of the common people, it is the 
wisdom of the American people. Is there a 
man among you who can doubt what these 
things mean? Let me test you. You have 
told me, all of you, with one exception, per- 
haps, that you were men of family, some the 
fathers of girls, and some the fathers of 
boys. They have, or they will, God sparing 
them, in the fullness of time come to you 
and say: ‘Father, I have tarried in your 
household. Ihave tarried long. I must go 
forth now and make my way in the world.’ 
And you, some of you, will go aside with the 
girl or the boy in silent communion, either 
unblessed of the Almighty or invoking His 
presence. You will say to the young man, 
‘You go forth, my son, to seek the same 
career of success that has attended me, and 
| hope it will be greater. 
in my life. 


I have had errors 
I hope you will avoid them. 
I hope you will be a man worthy of your 
country’s citizenship. I hope that the bless- 


ing of virtue and deceney and honesty and 
high living may attend you. 


Let us invoke 
the blessing upon the steps that you are to 
tread henceforth, and lest you should be 
in error when you seek the great city of 
Chicago I will give vou Joseph R. Dunlop’s 
paper to tell you where to go for pleasure 
and refreshment.’ (Applause.) 

“T will take the other case and illustrate 
it. Is there a man on this: jury, young or 
old, that the harlot 
waits at the street corners for the lad? She 


that does not know 


scarcely veils her face in the day and ex- 
poses it in the blazing of the early night. 
We therefore know that our young men 


cannot be guarded wholly from these in- 
fluences. But what the father’s heart wants 
above all things in this world is that when 
the little girl goes from the mother’s side 
she shall go pure, untainted and under the 
best of influences. 

“In these busy times women starve at the 
farm or they starve in the village; they 
starve intellectually. They are caught up 


by some fashion of fancy and they say, 
‘Father, let us go where others have gone 
and seek our living as others have sought 


You 
‘Wife, tell her the perils of the way.’ 


theirs.’ Consultation follows. say. 
And 
the wife turns with her, if you men do not, 
into the darkness of that chamber, where 
She 


opens this book (the Bible) and states to 


the wife gives her aid and counsel. 


her the duty of daughters and gives all the 
She 
‘alls to her mind the picture on that lonely 


aid that it is in her power to give. 


mountain where He who spoke as never 
man spake before in pronouncing the qual- 
‘Blessed are the 
She 


gives her a copy of the Bible to carry with 


ities of humanity, said: 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 


her to her city home, that she may rely 
upon its teachings and strength for sup- 
port in her peril. 

“Do you think that between the leaves of 
that sacred volume she would put a clip- 
ping from this paper? You know that she 
would sooner die at her feet than to do so, 
because you and that mother know that in 
these are found offensive, obscene publica- 
tions, veiled sometimes under decent lan- 
guage, speaking the foul tongue of harlotry 
and lewdness in every invitation. 

“In regard to the delivery of this stuff to 
the mail, we proved the presence, the man- 
agement and the publication by Dunlop in 
his office at 115-117 Fifth Avenue, the deliv- 
ery in the Chicago Dispatch wagons to the 
postoffice of this stuff, its being received 
there, charged and receipted for, its being 
transferred to the cash accounts, its being 
settled for from the Dispatch office, its de- 
livery into the mails, all of these things. 
Now, the doctrine of a reasonable doubt is 
always interposed in the minds of jurors 
in the case of offenders in desperate straits. 
The last hope, very often, of an accused 
man is to appeal to the jury or some man on 
the jury to establish in his mind the fact 
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U.S. District 


that he has a reasonable doubt. 
reasonable doubt? It is a 


What is a 
doubt arisinz 
in reason. It is not a wild phantasm, it is 
not a surmise, it is not a conjecture, it is 
doubt that exists in the reason of the man 
entertaining it. So that reasoning must be 
based upon the proofs. 

“Gentlemen, of the Jury, I have about con- 
cluded my duties in this case. Yours will 
follow. I ask from you nothing in the 


world but the intelligent judgment of 
twelve intelligent men on the evidence be- 
fore you. I have only one little picture 
more to offer. It is Burns’ picture of the 
Seottish farmer in the seclusion of his fam- 
ily. His day’s work done, he draws his lit- 
tle family about him. He has laid aside his 
cap and has taken the old family Bible from 
its shelf. 
old mother and reads to them from God’s 
Then all their heads in 
prayer. ‘In scenes like these old Scotia’s 


He calls Jane and James and the 


promises. bow 


BLACK, 
ittorney 
grandeur lies!” Some of you here are wont 
to keep that sacred family tryst. 
that 


Into 


tryst you would never admit this 
paper.” 

Mr. Dunlop cannot claim that he was not 
fairly tried. No abler lawyer could have 
than Mr. 


fended his ease. 


been secured Forrest, who de- 
No efforts were spared to 
win, and every inch of ground was stub- 
bornly contested. After the judge had re- 
fused to grant a new trial the most was 


made of a desperate case. Every artifice 
was used by Mr. Forrest to save his client 
He rehearsed the tes- 


He claimed that if his client was 


from imprisonment. 
timony. 
imprisoned the business of the Chicago Dis- 
patch would be ruined. He used Bacon’s 
defense: “The only vices of which he was 


guilty were the vices of his times.” He 


said that some time in the history of every 


newspaper, reading matter as vile as that 
published in the Dispatch had been printed 

















JUDGE 


United States Cire 


ind it was an outrage to single out one pub- 
lisher and send him to the penitentiary. He 
said that hereafter Mr. Dunlop would keep 
within the law as interpreted by the court. 
\s a final plea for leniency, he stated that 
imprisonment would kill Mr. Dunlop, owing 
to his state of health. Mr. Dunlop’s rights, 
real and imaginary, were put in their 
very strongest light, but all without avail, 
and his defiant courage failed as he felt a 
certain doom closing about him. The judge 
asked him if he had anything to say. He 
irose to speak, but his voice failed before he 
could finish a sentence, and he was obliged 
to stop. It was a pitiable sight, but it was 
not an instanee where pity was to be shown. 

Judge Grosseup had a solemn duty to 
perform for the welfare of the community, 
and he pronounced the sentence without 
He said: 


“The verdict of the jury in 


fear or favor. 


ease 


your 


GROSSCUP, 





uit Court 


was, in 


my judgment, clearly 


right, al- 


though the proof was circumstantial. 


There exists in my mind no doubt that you 


Dis- 


patch, that vou knew the general tenor of 


were the responsible manager of the 


its advertisements and that you caused the 
papers to be deposited in the mails. 

“The jury, in my mind, rightly found that 
these papers were indecent and obscene. 
They were not simply insufferable to good 
taste and good morals, they were clearly 
and vilely criminal. 

“As Lord Chatham said, a man’s house is 
his castle. The storm may enter, the rain 


may enter, but the king of England can 


never enter. Every family can create its 


own standard of morals, its own atmos- 
The door can be 
offensive 
but the 


hand of the mail service penetrates every 


phere of taste and purity. 


shut against offensive servants, 


visitors and oftensive literature, 
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chainber of the household. It is no light 
obligation to see that that hand is always 
clean. 

“Phere is some palliation, I admit, for 
your crime. You did not secretly deposit 
these papers in the mails and thus deceive 
the postofiice department. The postoffice 
knew the character of your advertisements 
and ought to have indicted them at once. 
They were no more mailable than germs of 
yellow fever. But palliation is not justifi- 
excuse, and the verdict in this 
cause Must be something more than a mere 
judicial It must carry 
with it a punishment that will warn the 


cation or 


pronouncement. 


COURT 


sketched by an artist 


MR 
Confidence 
Disygust, when 


Dejectir 
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public that such violation of the law and 
decency cannot hereafter be tolerated. 

“You ought not to have been deceived, if 
you were, by the inaction of the postoffice 
department. Ido not believe that you were 
deceived, but simply that you took you 
chances upon the inefficiency of the law 
Those chances the jury has resolved against 
you, and you suffer the 
penalty of having, on the chance, gone the 
wrong way. 


must therefore 


“The sentence of the court is that you pay 


a fine of $2,000 and be imprisoned in the 
Joliet penitentiary for the of 
vears.” 


term two 


ROOM SCENES, 


of the Vimes-Herald 


DUNLOP’S ATTITUDES 
, when listening to the evidence’ 
listening to the verdict 


, When receiving the court's sentence 
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RLLLELILEREREAERPSSREREAR ARDS 
PROHIBITION IN KANSAS 


A tREVIEW OF ,THE STRUGGLE ;FOR TEMPERANCE 


) WRITTEN BY 


XCSSSESSS DUNCAN C MILNER SSSSSSS? 


DUNCAN © 


ANSAS has had a prominent place 
in public attention for more than 
“Take your 
map,” said Sumner, “and find that 
the 


than any other region, occupies the middle 


forty years. down 


territory of Kansas, more 
spot of North America, equally distant from 
the Atlantie on the east, and the Pacifie on 
the west; ILud- 


son’s Bay, on the north, and the tepid Gulf 


from the frozen waters of 


Stream on the south, constituting the pre- 


MILNER, D.D 


nype 


cise territorial center of the whole vast con- 
tinent. To such advantage of situation on 
the very highway between two oceans, are 
added a soil of unsurpassed richness, a 
fascinating undulating beauty of surface, 
with a health-giving climate, calculated to 
nurture a powerful and generous people, 
worthy to be a central pivot of American 
institutions.” It has had the most remark- 
able and troublous history of any state in 


the Union. Its motto, which means “To 
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the stars through adversity,” has been ful- 
The 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill 


filled in its history. border troubles 


connected with the 
were the real beginnings of the great Civil 
War. There were raids and burnings and 
slaughters, that gave it the name of “Bleed- 
ing Kansas. Under the excitement, people 
flocked into the territory before the soil was 
ready to feed the multitude. There came a 
dry season that brought famine to the suf- 
fering settlers, and heard of 
Then 


came the mighty hosts of grasshoppers, 


people 
“Droughty and Starving Kansas.” 
that destroyed vegetation in almost all of 


the state. It has had its special list of 


noted characters, including Jim Lane and 
John Brown, its territorial governors, and 
members of constitutional conventions. 
Kansas once appéared on the map as part of 
the “Great American Desert,” yet at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, it 
had the most remarkable agricultural and 
horticultural display that was ever made, 
and earried off a great list of first premiums 
and medals. Somehow, and in some way, 
the “Sunflower State” has kept in the pub- 
lic eye. 

In 1880 Kansas had special prominence 
before the world by its adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment by the direct vote 
of the people, which forbids the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic liquors except for 
medical, mechanical and scientific purposes. 
This was adopted after an exciting cam- 
paign. For fifteen years prohibition has 
It has 
met with continuous and bitter opposition 


been the law of the commonwealth. 


from enemies backed by the liquor power of 
the nation. Efforts have been made repeat- 
Hitherto 
the only result of the opposition has been 


edly to re-submit the question. 


to make stronger the laws for its enforce- 
ment, and now the signs of the times show 
intense and 


a more effort to 


substitute some other form of legislation to 


determined 


regulate the rum traffic. 

The organized forces of the liquor mak- 
ers and dealers have spent large sums of 
money trying to break down the Kansas 
liquor laws, and are willing to pour their 
money into the state if they can by any 
The fact that 
the friends of the saloon so fear and hate 


means destroy prohibition. 
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prohibition is evidence in its favor. It is 
proposed, in this paper, to give some of the 
gains that have been made by prohibition 
in Kansas, and to explain why its friends 
believe it to be the best form of legislation 
for the suppression of the monstrous iniqui- 
ty against which it is aimed. 

The first result of prohibition was the dis- 
solution of an unholy partnership between 


the liquor seller and the state. The former 


paid his license and got authority to carry 


on his business of destroying men. The 
saloon keeper in Kansas is now an outlaw. 
In other states he may be a leading citizen, 
he may be elected to Congress, and in li- 
cense cities may be in control of municipal 
affairs, but in the greater part of Kansas, he 
must stop his business, leave the state, or go 
to jail. 

The 


sore of 


open legalized saloon is the open 


our civilization. It is the head- 


quarters of vice and crime. In nine-tenths 
of the state of Kansas an open saloon is un- 
known. There are thousands of men and 
women who have reached the age of matur- 
ity during the past fifteen years who never 
saw a saloon unless they have traveled out 
of their own cities where the 
traffic has been tolerated, dramshops are 
called 


state. In 


“dives” and ‘* and often are 


in secret places, and are shorn of all the at- 


joints,” 


tractions of the average popular licensed 
saloon. The secret traffic in most instances 
is carried on under great limitations, and 
in constant fear of arrest and confiscation. 
The law has been a great educator. In no 
place in the world is the liquor traffic re- 
garded with 


greater contempt than in 


Kansas. It has also educated sentiment 
against the popular use of liquors.  Ex- 
Senator Ingalls, by no means a champion 
of prohibition, said, “Drinking having been 
stigmatized is now out of fashion, and the 
consumption of intoxicants has enormously 
Intelligent 


observers estimate the reduction at 90 per 


decreased. and conservative 


cent; it cannot be less than 75 per cent.” 
Prohibition has educated sentiment against 
supplying liquors at weddings and other 
festive oceasions. Evidence in favor of 
this decrease of drinking and drunkenness 
was furnished by what is called the “Orig- 
inal for a time 


Package” invasion, when 
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liquors were sold in many towns that had 
strictly enforced prohibition. There was an 
immediate increase in drunkenness, and in 
the number of cases before police and crim- 
inal courts. There has been a marked de- 
crease of crime and disorder whenever the 
law has been enforced. 

Convicts in the penitentiary have by no 
means kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. With more than half a million gain 
in population since 1880, Kansas has about 
the same number of convicts sent by State 
courts. 
held under circumstances of much excite- 
ment and great liberty without a drunken 
man seen or an arrest made. 


Immense gatherings of people are 


Gen. John A. 
Logan made a Grand Army address at the 
Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly. 
timated that 


It was es- 


there were forty 
people present. Trains came and went with 
throngs of people from the cities and towns 


and territory within two hundred miles. 


thousand 


The day passed without a case of violence 
x disorder or a single arrest. In the city 
of Topeka, when there was danger of con- 
fliet 
lature, 


between rival factions in the Legis- 


and men under feeling 


paraded the streets with arms for several 


intense 


days and nights, there was an escape of 
bloodshed only by the absence of saloons. 

There has been a decrease of pauperism. 
Where prohibition rules, the deposits in sav- 
ings banks always increase and more work- 
ing people own their homes. There are 
populous counties in Kansas that at times 
have had not only 


empty jails; but also 


practically, empty poor houses. Kansas 
has given the lie to the superstitious idea 
that the prosperity of a community depends 
to any extent on the existence of saloons. 
‘he enemies of prohibition claimed that it 
would end the prosperity of the state. 

The late Gov. John A. Martin, who origin- 
ally opposed prohibition, but became its 
friend and advocate because of its good re- 
sults, “The wonderful era of 
prosperity and material moral and intellec- 


said: most 
tual development and growth in country, 
city and town, ever witnessed on the Amer- 
can continent, has been illustrated in Kan- 
sas during the years since the temperance 
imendment to our constitution was adop- 
ted, and especially during the period of its 
energetic and complete enforcement.” In 
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less than ten years after Kansas adopted 


prohibition, she added 600,000 people to her 
population, 7,000,000 acres to her cultivated 
area, some 6,000 miles to her railroads, and 
built 3,000 school houses. 

There has been a malignant effort 
on the part of the friends of the liquor traf- 
fic to try to make out that Kansas is in a 
ruined and bankrupt condition, and they 
strive to leave the impression that it is 
caused by prohibition. The writer had the 
privilege some years ago of preparing and 
circulating the following statement, which 
is as true today as at the time it was first 
written: 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of Kansas, 
and familiar with the operation of the laws 
prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating li- 
quors, that prohibition 


financial 


declare has been 


a moral and benefit to Kansas. 


These laws are as well enforced, and in 


many portions of the state even better en- 


foreed than other criminal There 


has been an enormous decrease in the con- 


laws. 


sumption of liquors, and in the amount of 
the eight years 
since prohibition was enacted, our popula- 


drunkenness. During 
tion has greatly increased, business has 
prospered, poverty and crime have dimin- 
ished, and the open saloon has disappeared. 
A very small per cent of our people are op- 
posed to this policy. The great majority 
of the citizens of Kansas are well satisfied 
with the results of prohibition, and would 
not on any account think of returning to 
our former system of license.” 
This statement was signed by some one 
hundred and fifty of the most prominent 
citizens of Kansas, living in all parts of the 
state, and thoroughly representing the cul- 
ture, the wealth and the commercial, edu- 
cational and religious interests of the state. 
the 
the Chief Justice and 
the other members of the Supreme Court, a 


Among the signers were Governor, 


three ex-Governors, 
large number of the Judges of District 
county and city 
Among the names are the heads 


Courts, 
officials. 
of the 


and other state 


state educational institutions, the 
presidents of the denominational colleges, 
leading ministers of the various churches. 
There were the signatures of the general 
manager of the Santa Fe Railway, and also 


of the treasurer and superintendent of the 
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telegraph of the same corporation, the pres- 
idents of a number of banks, and business 
men in other lines, as well as a number of 
editors of leading papers, and prominent 
lawyers. 

The United States Census report of 1880 
showed the entire wealth of Kansas to be 
seven hundred and sixty million dollars 
($760,000,000.) The Census of 1890 gave the 
value of property at eighteen hundred mil- 
lions. This Census showed the mortgage 
debt as two hundred and forty-three mil- 
lions ($243,000,000,) leaving a net valuation 
of one thousand, five hundred and fifty- 
seven millions ($1,557,000,000.) That is, the 
net wealth of had more 
doubled in ten years of prohibition. 


Kansas than 
This 
gain was made in spite of repeated failures 
of crops in large portions of the state. 
Other things being equal, the cities and 
towns longest free from the saloons, and 
where the law has been most thoroughly 
enforced, show the healthiest financial con- 
dition, The 
city of Topeka, the capital of the state, has 
had no revenue from the sale of liquor for a 
number of years, and has closed several 


and the greatest prosperity. 


years with a surplus after all debts were 
paid. 

One of the greatest gains from prohibi- 
tion is the destruction of the political power 
of the liquor seller. The saloon keepers 
and their allies are the political bosses of 
our great cities. 
**347,000 


” 


Charles Sumner § said, 
dominate the Re- 
It may be said that the 250,000 
They 
claim to have absolute control of 1,000,000 


votes. 


slave masters 
public. 


liquor dealers dominate the nation. 


In Kansas the liquor dealers do not 
dare to attempt the control of political 
caucuses or conventions. In the cities where 
the prohibition law is most defied, the “dive 
keepers” are tolerated by paying tremen- 
dous blackmail to perjured officials; but 
they never think of political dictation. In 
the past fifteen years, prohibition has 
gained much in public favor and confidence. 
Many of those, who were originally ene- 
mies of prohibition, and voted against the 
Constitutional Amendment are, today, its 
devoted friends. The constant effort to 
lead the public mind to the idea that the 
people of Kansas are tired of prohibition, 
and only want a chance to throw it off as an 
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incubus, is simply the invention of enemies 


of the law, circulated by newspapers in 


league with the saloon power. 


Kansas stands in the front 


rank with 
the smallest per cent of illiteracy among its 
people. Its intelli- 
gent body of men and women, who believe 


citizens are a noble, 
they have the only consistent and practical 
law for the suppression of the liquor traffic. 
Directly, and indirectly, they have repeated- 
ly expressed their conviction in its favor. 
They have been fighting a tremendous bat- 
tle with the appetite and avarice of men; 
with the powerful financial and corrupting 
opposition of the liquor associations of the 
whole country; and with every effort of 
ignorance and prejudice to bring odium on 
their cause. If so much has been done in 
Kansas in the face of so many difficulties 
and with the sleepless opposition of so 
many powerful enemies, what might be ac- 
complished under more favorable auspices? 

The Kansas people believe in prohibition, 
because it is right as a principle, because, 
by the decision of our highest courts, it is in 
harmony with our government, because it 
protects the home and removes temptation 
from the young, and because they believe 
society has a right to save itself from de- 
struction, and that wrong established by 
law should be suppressed by law. 

It is often urged as an objection to a 
prohibitory law that it can not be enforced. 
This objection has just as 


much _ force 


against any system of license. There is 
this advantage in prohibition, that 
only renders the 


it not 
business more 


odious by stamping “outlaw” upon it, but 


liquor 


it renders liquor property a very uncertain 


form of investment. The law is always 


open to the possibility of enforcement. 
Sometimes a community may have open 
liquor selling for months, or even years, and 
there comes a new set of officials ready to 
obey their oaths of office, and there is the 
law ready to be enforced. 

This has been a month of history in a 
One 


of the most noted illustrations can be given 


number of Kansas towns and cities. 


It is a coal min- 
ing town, and at the junction of several 
railways. 


in the case of Osage City. 


Many of the miners are foreign- 
ers. Early in 1893 there was flagrant vio- 


lation of the prohibitory law. It had been 
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THE MOUTH OF 


AN OLD 


COAL MINE. 


Into which 33,500.00 worth of red liquor was poured in one day by a committee of Kansas patriots. 


It was contraband of war. 


far that 
did a wholesale business and proposed to 
establish joints in adjoining towns. The 
principal proprietor belonged to a prom- 
inent family, and treated with derision the 
thought that he or his 
The 


perance Union visited the county, and held 


carried so a large establishment: 


business was in 


danger. President of the State Tem- 
several public meetings. “A County Law 
was organized, with Mr. 


and Order League’ 
Robt. Craig, superintendent of the principal 
coal mines, as president. 

Mr. John A. Murray (author of the Mur- 
ray Law, now the prohibitory law of Kan- 
sas), was the attorney of the State Temper- 
ance Union. He began a vigorous prosecu- 
tion which resulted in landing the defiant 
liquor seller in jail, and his contraband 
goods in the hands of Sheriff Swisher, who 
was ready to do his duty. The brewers and 
wholesale dealers of Kansas City, either in 


person or by their attorneys, hastened to 
Osage City and tried all sorts of bluff meth- 
ods and talk of protection of the United 
States, and tried to get writs to release the 
captured liquors. A car filled with liquors 
at the railroad depot was hurried back to 
Missouri. The court authorized the sheriff 
to destroy the confiscated stock of intoxi- 
On the 18th day of March, 
1893, there appeared in the streets of Osage 


eating fluids. 


City a strange procession consisting of five 


great coal wagons loaded with fourteen 


barrels of whisky, fifty-five cases, eight 
barrels, and fifty kegs of beer, fifteen demi- 
johns of wine, a number of barrels of whis- 
key in bottles and a quantity of champagne 
and rum and other liquors. The procession 
attracted quite considerable attention, and 
many people followed it. The wagons went 
to shaft 18, a vacated coal pit, about half a 
mile from the city. Over the mouth of the 
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pit were stretched a number of bars of old 
railroad iron. With a coal pick the sheriff 
and his deputies broke the heads of the 
whisky barrels and knocked off the lids of 
the beer cases. The liquids were poured in- 
to the pit, and the barrels and kegs and 
cases made a large bonfire near by. A 
crowd of Italian miners viewed the scene 
from a mound of earth near by, and seemed 
by their signs and talk to be mourning the 
destruction of so much 


precious liquor. 
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Rev. D. C. Milner, president of the State 
Temperance Union, and Mr. Craig, of the 
Law and Order share of 
smashing the demijohns with the pick. One 
of the attorneys of the liquor men stated 


League, did a 


that the liquors destroyed were valued at 
more than thirty-five hundred dollars. May 
not the coal pick and the coal pit be proph- 
etic symbols of the coming destruction of 
the liquor traffic? 


BE OF GOOD CHEER, 


By WM. LYLE. 


rm 


: HERE is no God,” the scoffer said with glee, 


“Heart cannot worship what eye cannot see.’ 


wv But even while he spake, upon the air 


Arose faith’s incense from a heart in prayer. 


‘Summer, I own, is beautiful and bright, 
But who gives thanks because the Sun gives light?” 
Just then, from out the green leaf shaded ways, 
A thousand bird throats pou ed forth song of 
of praise. 
“That poor frail wretch, bereft of friends and old, 
What boots to him the God of whom we're told?” 
When from the old man’s lips these accents stole, 
“Lord, lam happy, thou art with my soul.” 


“Look at that cottage, storm-worn roof and door, 
If God is love —does love so house its poor?’ 
Oh! weak philosophy; faith thin as air, 
That cottage is a palace—Christ is there 
The pride of man may shut his eyes to sight, 
But vision closed will not effect the light. 
Skeptics may rail, but, ‘Be of better cheer,” 
March winds blow hard when summer draweth 


near. 
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SOMETHING OF INTEREST CONCERNING 


eeeeeeeee HALL CAINE Serer es 
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R. HALL CAINE’S recent visit to this 
country, together with the large 
sale of ‘The Manxman,” make him 

one of the most prominent figures of the 

day in the world of literature. The story 
of his life is an inspiration to all Young men 

and women striving to make themselves a 

power in their professions. 

His methods of work are unique. In a 
H. Sherard, 
published in MecClure’s Magazine, he des- 
The 
painstaking care displayed is remarkable. 
“T don’t think that I have sat 


recent interview with Mr. R. 


cribed a day’s work upon a 


novel. 


Ile says: 
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down to a desk to write for years. I write 


in my head to begin with, and the actual 
writing, which is from memory, is done on 
any serap of paper that may come to hand; 
and I always write on my knee. My work 
is as follows: I first get my idea, my cen- 
tral motive, and this usually takes me a 
very long time. The incidents come quick- 
ly, for the invention of incidents isa very easy 
matter to me. I then labor like mad in get- 
ting knowledge. I visit the places I pro- 
pose to describe. I read every book I can 
It is elaborate, 


laborious, but very delightful. I then make 


get bearing on my subject. 
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voluminous notes. Then begins the agony. 
Each day it besets me, winter or summer, 
from five in the morning till breakfast time. 
I awake at five and lie in bed, thinking out 
the chapter that is to be written that day, 
composing it word for word. 
takes me up till seven. 


That usually 
From seven till 
eight I am engaged in mental revision of 
the chapter. I then get up and write it 
down from memory, as fast as ever the pen 
will flow. The rest of the morning I spend 


in lounging about, thinking, thinking, 


thinking of my book. In the afternoon | 
walk or ride, thinking, thinking. In the 
evenings, when it is dark, I walk up and 
down my room constructing my story. It 
is then that Iam happiest. I do not write 
every day—sometimes I take a long rest, as 
[am doing at present—and when I do write, 
[ never exceed fifteen hundred words a 
day.” 

sible as Mr. 


To his familiarity with 


Few literary men know the 
Caine knows it. 
the Scriptures he ascribes in large measure 
his success. “My great pleasure on Sun- 
days,” says he, “is to listen to the reading 
of the Bible in the Church. It 
derful, and how admirable is also the pray- 
er-book. The Bible has for me very much 


is SO won- 


the same appeal that it had for Bunyan. 
There is no book in the world like it, and 
the finest novels ever written fall short in 
interest of any one of the stories it tells. 


Whatever strong situations I have in my 


books are not of my creation, but are taken 
from the Bible. ‘The Deemster’ is the story 
of the prodigal son. ‘The Bondman’ is the 
story of Esau and Jacob, though in my ver- 
sion sympathy ‘The 
Scapegoat’ is the story of Eli and his sons, 
but with Samuel as a little girl. ‘The 
Manxman’ is the story of David and Uriah. 


attaches to Esau. 


My new book also comes out of the Bible, 
from a perfectly startling source.” 

In 1890 Mr. Caine read Renan’s “Life of 
Christ.” Its vivid picturing and personal 
coloring made such an impression upon him 
that he 
dramatic 
lief. 
not satisfied with it and has refused to al- 


determined to write one equally 
the standpoint of  be- 
He wrote it the same year, but was 


from 


low it to be published, though a firm re- 
cently offered him $15,000 for the manuscript. 
“It fell far short 
of what I had hoped to do, and so I put it 
I hope to rewrite it 


Speaking of it he says: 


away in my cupboard. 
some day.” 





GUSTAVE DORE AND HIS ART 


A COMMON SENSE ESTIMATE OF THE FAMOUS PAINTER 
AND SPECIMENS OF HIS MOST WONDERFUL WORK. 
WRITTEN FOR OUR Day 


By FRANK BEARD 


IS DOUBTFUL if 
other modern artist has 


O~ OF OF OF OF 


TvTe 


-or 


OF OF OFC 
vv? 


4) 


any latitude for the artist to invest his model 


Y4, 


with qualities which the model does not 


been the subject of so possess; if it means that to be a great mas- 


many conflicting opinions ter is to be simply a master of drawing, 


WY 


w 
\\\ 


as have been waged over color and technique, then, Dore was not an 


artist. 


AN 
; (QW 


Gustave Dore. This is 
the 


his peculiar 


xX 


inevitable result of But, if on the contrary, these principles 


genius, 


which, even when it re- 

pels, excites wonder and admiration. 
it is true that Dore often violates the con- 
entionalities of art and ignores many ar- 
bitrary laws which have been held as sacred 
by generations of painters; but it is just 
this independence and courage which ne- 
glects anything that does not add to the 
force of the idea which he desires to ex- 
press, that makes him one of the great mas- 
ters as well as an Ishmaelite among paint- 


One of the most common criticisms in re- 


gard to Dore’s pictures is that they are not 
vell drawn, and it seems to be a source of 
vreat satisfaction to the callow student or 
echanical art professor to point out some 
areless inaccuracy in the anatomical de- 
tail of a subordinate figure in a composi- 
tion; to deery the coloring, or sneer at the 
technique and then confuse and stupify the 
nocent auditor with a learned (?) disqui- 
sition on the various schools of art and their 
xcellences, all of which excellences are 
tterly ignored by this presumptuous pre- 
tender, Dore! 
lo form an intelligent idea of the stand- 
© of Dore as an artist, we must first deter- 
ine the true definition of the word art as 
elated to pictures. If art means skillful 
vorkmanship in the sense applied to any 
handicraft; if it 
vraphie accuracy in imitating nature; if it 


rdinary 


means photo- 


ieans a Slavish realism which allows no 


are but the preparation, the adjuncts of art 
and if true art is found in expression, then 
we may claim for Dore a high place as mas- 
ter of painting. For, unquestionably, he 
expressed his idea. He has told every ob- 
server the story he attempted. If his stor- 
ies lacked delicacy and tenderness, it was 
because he did not choose such subjects for 
his pencil or his brush. One who looks for 
an expression of the beautiful in Dore’s 

Like 


all artists, whatever their special line of 


works, will always be disappointed. 


work may be, he had periodical spells when 
his fancy led him away from his natural 
themes to attempt subjects unfitted to his 
genius. We find an example of this in the 
allegorical figure, “Lavigne,” in which an 
undraped woman is seated on a natural 
But we must not 
judge the artist by this or similar attempts 

-like where all the art 


should be displayed in the graceful beauty 


swing of grape vine. 
“Andromeda”- 


of the figure and the exquisite painting of 
the flesh tints. In 
stance, the figure is neither pleasing 
The flesh treated 
with the delicacy that such a subject de- 


“Andromeda,” for in- 
nor 
eraceful. tints are not 
mands; in fact, the really good part of the 


picture is found in the accessories—the 
that 


when Dore chose these subjects, he was 


monster and the rock. It is evident 

trespassing on the domain of Bougereau. 
Let us turn from such efforts to the com- 

positions wherein the artist found themes 


better suited to his genius. Reaching out 
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for the sublime, he pictured his conceptions 
with a grandeur which no other painter 
Martin 
vaguely to express in his compositions the 


has ever rivalled. Rico strove 


sublimity which the genius of Dore pro- 
Albrecht Durer, 
early in the eighteenth century, was the 


cdueed a generation later. 


only painter who successfully expressed the 
weird and dreamy conceptions, the pictured 
allegories which correspond to certain sol- 
emn and 


melancholy conditions of the 


mind, with anything like the success of 
Dore. Michael 
his efforts to depict the terrible (as in “The 


Even the great Angelo in 
Last Judgment,”’) appears almost grotesque 
in company with this modern apostle of 
Terror. Look, for instance, at the canvas 
representing “The Triumph of Christian- 
itv over Paganism.” Amidst the chaos and 
confusion of the scene, the figure of Christ. 
although occupying but a small space on 


the immense area of canvas, and although 








PORTRAIT OF 
k on ef 


placed in the middle distance, and conse 


quently smaller than the majority of 


figures composing the picture, vet, by the 


arrangement of the composition, it is the 
most conspicuous figure of all. 

Dore had an appreciation of values which 
other painters might well envy. His 
imagination seemed to be without limit, and 
his power of expression equal to his imag- 


ination. The myriads of figures presented 








GUSTAVE DORE 


1 by himself 


in his compositions, the complicated sub- 
jects he chose, and the various points of in- 
terest he introduced seemed to present no 


difticulties to his prodigious ambition. 
Keeping each subordinate story or incident 
in its proper place by a judicious manage- 
ment of light, shade and distance, he never 
perverted the main purpose by a confusion 
of ideas, although most of his pictures em- 
braced incidents. The 


many accessory 














HEAD 


OF 


CHRIST 


Bearing his Cross 


Vil painting, 


Height, 


difficulties of composition and treatment of 


the light and shade represented in the pic- 


ture referred to, can only be appreciated by 
the artist who has attempted a similar sub- 
ject. 

Again, in “Christian Martyrs,” we see this 
rare genius displayed in the arrangement of 
light and shade, and the various incidents 
of the picture appealing to the eye in the 
order of their importance to the thought 
expressed, 

In “The Vale of Tears,” we have a sermon 
in a picture, which, T doubt not, will cause 


» ft 


width, 1 ft. 9 i 


many to give serious thought to a neglecter 
The itself. 


The observer can imagine the Divine Mar- 


subject. picture speaks for 
tyr saying, “Come unto Me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden.” One may study this 
picture with profit for many days and find 
new the thought. 


Dore seemed to perceive that silent symbol- 


revelations of artist's 
ism of nature which corresponds to certain 
mental conditions, and employed this with 
startling effect, exciting in the dullest 
mind a sense of the sublime. 


One of his best efforts, if not his master- 
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iece, is “Christ Leaving the Praetorium.” 
this picture we see the best qualities of 
the artist exhibited in their perfection. No 
loubt when Dore painted this picture he 
‘eached his highest possibilities. The com- 
osition, although complex and abounding 
n difficulties, is faultless. The story is 
told with reverence and _ fidelity. I say 
delity, although the real scene was prob- 
tbly very different: but in the effect of this 
picture on the mind there is doubtless some- 
thing of the same nature as the real scene 
vould have made. 

In fact, Dore has revealed possibilities in 
irt Which were never exhibited to the pub- 
ic until he took up his pencil—a phase in 
vhich he stands as the only exponent. It is 
ain to try to fetter his imagination by the 
imitations of conventional art. After all, 
art is what the artist makes it. The trite 
sayings, the arbitrary rules, the epigrams, 


so much revered in the world of art, are 
nothing but the opinions of individuals, and 
when we stand before such masterpieces as 
the genius of Dore exhibits, it is puerile to 
ignore the magnificence of his creations, or 
seek to belittle them by ecaptious criticisms 
and insignificant objections. His concep- 
tions of Christ are always characterized by 
the tragedy of His life, and the features in- 
variably express the idea of infinite sorrow 
and suftering. There is always dignity, 
grace and majesty in his delineation of the 
Savior of the world. Compare the Christ of 
Dore with the wild, anarchistie figure rep- 
resenting Christ before Pilate by Munkacsy, 
whose model was, it is said, a professional 
artist’s model of Paris, whom the artist 
painted without attempting to idealize. 
What, then, are the offending features in 
Dore’s works which provoke such a storm 
of criticism? It is said that his drawing is 


THE NEOPHYTE. 


Oil painting. Height,» ft in width, oft. ed 


1. Painted in 1866-7 


: 
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not always faultless. Let us admit that 


there are times when he has not taken the 
trouble to poise a model for each individual 
figure, and, consequently, when analyzed by 
the anatomist, some of his figures may 
seem imperfect, but let it be known that 
there is a vast difference 


between a bad 


drawing and an inaccurate drawing. A 


figure may be well drawn, for the purpose 
it is intended, and yet, when measured by 


compass and rule, reveal inaccuracies. The 
drawing of Dore is never without purpose. 
However insignificant an object may be as 
part of his composition it is always made to 
enhance the effect of the story he tells. 

I will, moreover, confess at the risk of 
being called an ignoramus, that I do not 
of that crudity of coloring so 
upon by the critics. In fact, 
are effects of color to be seen in 
these pictures which rival the efforts of the 
best masters of color, when viewed from a 


perceive any 
much dwelt 
there 


reasonable distance, for all his pictures are 


immense in their proportions and are not to 
be viewed at too close a range. The obser- 
ver should choose a position at sufficient 
distance to see the painting at a_ single 
glance, in order to comprehend each part it 


its relation to the picture as a whole. 
can 


One 


never form an intelligent the 


artist’s purpose by observing the canvas at 


idea of 


such a distance that the eye is compelled to 
travel from one point to another before it 
can comprehend the complete picture. 

In a short article like this, it is not pos- 
sible to present all the arguments in favon 
of Dore’s ability, or to analyze his works i1 
detail; indeed, I have attempted merely to 
suggest the fair and rational way of judg- 
ing his works, which can only be done by 
divesting the mind of artificial prejudices 
and permitting the eye to enjoy freely the 
revelations of the sublime which Dore so 
prodigally offers to the imagination. 





DAY 


Oi! painting 


Height, 11 


DREAM 


tes width, oft. 6 is 








BEHOLD THE MAN. 


Oil Fainting. Height 20ft.; width, 13 ft.¢ in Painted 1877 and 1879 





THE ASCENSION. 


Oil painting. Height, 20 ft.; width, 13 ft.6 in. Painted 1877 and 1879 
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A NEWSPAPER ESTIMATE. 


HE ART CRITIC of the Times-Herald, 

speaking of Dore’s famous paintings 

which are now on exhibition = in 
\imerica, said: 

“It is just now the fashion to treat Dore 
rather superciliously. Twenty years ago he 
was the god of our idolatry; but at fash- 
ion’s behest we change our gods, like the 
proud Sicamber when the bishop — said: 
Burn what thou hast worshipped; worship 
what thou hast burned.” Once he was hailed 

eenius; now he is almost denied the name 
of artist. Both rightly enough, after all, 
for genius refers to superlative natural en- 
dowment, and artist to accomplished skill 


vuided by exquisite taste. Today we see 


that Dore’s drawing is faulty, his person. 
ves unreal, his poses and gestures theatric. 
\tmosphere does not exist in his painting's 
nd their color is neither scientifically cor- 
Admitting all 


this. there is still a good deal left to Dore. 


rect nor ideally beautiful. 


hose big religious pictures are impressive, 
nd not through their size alone—though 
or my part I have some respect for a man 
capable of dealing with a 20 by 30 foot can- 
is. Take the ‘Christ Leaving the Praetor- 
ium,’ for example. The color has not the 
pulsing glow we find in the best modern 
work nor the noble harmony some of the 
old masters have given us, but it is not bad 
color: it is only commonplace; many an old 
master’s is no better. The arrangement is 
what we now eall artificial, like a stage 
erouping—central figure isolated, crowds 


on either side. We are in the midst of a 


revolt against the conventional; we relisl 
new, unstudied, even awkward composi- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is effective; there is 
dignity in the principal figure; let go of 
your emotions and you will find it awe- 
inspiring. Perhaps you will weep before it, 
as Dore’s mother did. As for the crowds, 
they are so thronged, so swarming, the 
movement of the guards bearing them baek 
so happily found—just the action Dore 
might have noticed between a Parisian mob 
and the police—that they would atone for 
far more defective drawing than is here. 
Dore was very strong in dealing with 
crowds. You feel it here, you feel it in the 
vision of heavenly legions putting to flight 
the multitude of false gods: vou feel it in 
the armies of the crusades, spreading in 
endless procession back over the hills. 
Anything big appealed to him: he arose to 
it at once; a great army, a vast expanse ot 
country. even a mighty building—see 
among his romantic illustrations how some 
Norman castle will tower up, dwarfing his 
dauntless knights, or a huge enchanted for- 


‘st ingulf his mediaeval heroines. Another 


thing he loved was contrast. Contrast of a 
crowd and a single figure, as in the ‘Christ 
Leaving the Praetorium:* contrast between 
light and darkness, as in the angelic visit- 
ants to the dark arena where beasts prey on 
the dead. In ‘Moses Before Pharaoh. 
where the firstborn are dying all over the 
steps of the hard-hearted king’s palace, we 
have it between writhing despair and 


haughty immobility.” 


Se a, 


WHO WAS DORE. 


i BRIEF 


OUILS Christophe Gustave Paul Dore 
was born in Strasburg, Jan. 10, 1833, 
and died in Paris Jan. 27, 1885. In 
1845, or soon after, he was sent to Paris and 
placed in the Lycee Charlemagne to finish 
his edueation. There was no special train- 
ing for an artist in this education: nor did 
Dore ever receive such training at any other 


BIOGRAPHY 


school or under any other circumstances 
Nevertheless, in 1848, he was regularly em- 
ployed in designing illustrations for Le 
Journal pour Rire. A few years later his 
oil paintings began to appear in the salon— 
without much effect, however, until 1863. 
when the attention of the critics was drawn 
to his “Francesea da Rimini and Paolo Mal- 
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testa,” considered his 


whieh is by many 


est work i oil colors. “Tobit and the 


Angel” (1865) was purchased by the French 
vovernment and placed in the Luxembourg 
gallery, Paris. 

‘He early found his tield of work.” says 
Clarence Cook, “in designing for the wood 
engravers, and applied his wonderfully rich 
and creative talent to the illustration of the 

oets and story tellers.” Among the most 
haracteristie and suecessful works in this 
tield are the illustrations of Balzae’s “Con- 
tes Drolatiques,” Rabelais’ the legend of 
“The Wandering Jew” (not Sue’s novel) and 


oleridge’s “Ancient Mariner.” His later 


illustrative works, engraved for Tennyson's 
Dantes “Divine Com- 
“Fables,” 


“Don Quixote” and the Bible 


‘Idvls of the King,” 


edyv.” La Fontaine's Perrault’s 


‘Fairy Tales,” 
lack something of his early freedom and 


spirit, but gain as much in another diree 


tion, perhaps, through more mature judg- 


ment. Considering the brevity of his life- 
the extent of his work 


of his designs have been estimated 


only fifty-one years 
appears Hfarvelous—almost incredible. 
number 
at 75,000} and for the fertility and range of 
his imagination it is difficult to find a par- 
allel in the whole history of art. 


HEAD OF CHRIST. 





ON'’T 


back! 


eye, matmina, she tum 


Tum day, ne do bing 
her!” was the sweet baby prat- 
tle which greeted the 


and oft 


heavy 
sigh repeated wail. 
“Qh! how can L live without her” in which 
the sad mother gave vent to her grief. 
when no one but baby Dora was near; lit- 
tle thinking that the sigh or remark were 
even heard, much less heeded or under- 
stood by tbe bit of delicate humanity play- 
ing amid a pile of soft cushions on the 
nursery floor. 

Mrs. Jessup had seen her children one 
after into the upper 
fold, until four little mounds, side by side, 
in the family plot, marked the crushed 
hopes and shattered promises which had 
made the days dark and the nights dreary 


another gathered 


to the heart broken parents; and yet, not 
a thought had come to her, that her Heav- 
enly Father had made a mistake when He 
choose to take her little ones from their 
beautiful earthly home to mansions pre- 
pared for them; she had even smiled 
through her tears and acknowlecged the 
sweetness of having her babies “safe in 
the arms of Jesus,” but often the unutter- 
able loneliness and the unspeakable an- 
euish which comes toa heart bereft, wouid 
overpower the strong faith and her hu- 
manity would ery out, “If it be possible 
let this cup pass from me,” quickly fol- 
lowea by the other and better, “ Never- 
the-less. ” 

short weeks had 
her first 
and 


three 
Helen, 
bright twelve 
years, with every promise of a noble and 
beautiful womanhood, had been snatched 
from with only the 
warning of two days sickness,and the poor 


Only passed 


sinee born, a remark- 


ably lovely girl of 


their loving care, 


mother heart torn and bleeding. refused 


The 
unsel- 


to be comforted because she was not 
words of her baby recalled all the 


fishness of her nature, and like an inspira- 


tion seemed to show her 


the dangerous 
path in which her grief was leading her 
and she shuddered to think of the possible 
effect of her gloomy and morbid feelings 
upon her husband and little one. 

“Oh, no my darting,” she cried out as if 
she would hinder the severing of this lit- 
tle life string, “you must not go to bring 
sister back, you must stay with 
mamma.” 


papa and 
Never again did a murmur 
escape her lips for what might have been 
had her other loved ones been spared to 
her, and an increased devotion, if possi- 
ble, to all 


was all 


her duties as wife and mother, 
that marked the struggle of the 
aching heart beneath the sublimely peace- 
ful outer life. 

In the early springtime of the following 
year, “little Dora,” as she 
had grown stout and 
robust as the other children, began to show 
symptoms of prostration, and the family 
physician recommended, as the only cure, 
immediate removal to some quiet 
the child could live “as 
much as possible out doors and very much 
in the dirt ” 
the latter. 


was called, be- 


‘ause she never 


farm 


house where 


Laying particular stress on 


Soon plans were completed for a long 
sojourn in a quiet mountain home. which 
could be easily reached by trains, from the 
city, and Mrs. Jessup and Dora were es- 
quarters in the 
roomy, old fashioned house of Farmer Wel- 


ton, 


tablished in pleasant 


with Mr. Jessup coming and 
The 
baby inva- 


going 
as his business would permit. effect 


of the mountain air upon the 


lid was very encouraging, and before many 
days the little tottering feet 


were strong 
enough to go out with “Grandma Welton,” 
to feed her little chicks: the precious, lit- 
tle feathery brocd. which Grandma thought 
too tender to trust to the care of an hire- 
ling; and Dora soon began to look for the 
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feeding times, and to make herself very 
much at home among the out door scenes 
of her country abode. 

And the by. 


The spring was opening into summer and 


so weeks passed quietly 
the heart of Mrs. Jessup was being won- 
derfully developed also, and the fruit of 
the Spirit was being manifested in a reach- 
ing of helpful hands to those around 
The pastor 

and his wife felt first tue intluence 


her 


less favored. village 


of this consecrated life. which was 
so strangely made a part of the lit- 
tlecommunity. The helpful maga- 
zines of the day just happened to 
been left Mr. 
way to the pastor's 


have by Jessup, 


found their 
table. or some new book with pecu- 
sentiment, 


notice 


liar had attracted his 
the 
care to see it?”. Many a luxury of 


this kind in which the 


and “would dowinie 


young 


A 5 


pas- 


“SHE 


WENT ALONE, 
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tor’s salary would not 


permit him to in- 


dulge, were brought to him in such a way 
that no one could explain just 
library to many 
a refreshing trip into the city occurred. 
which 


how his 


began grow or how 


was always productive 


of some 
pleasant surprise. and told upon the heart 
and brain of this faithful servant of 
the Lord. Mrs. Jessup’s tact and 
ff 
a 
> ry” 
dUfGiiwr %. p 
Y e\4 7 A 


Cree Vi WE? 
R ‘ul 


SOBBING AND CRYING.” 






























good sense led her to see the needs 
of people without seeming to notice 
their circumstances at all, and her kind- 
nesses were bestowed in such a man-i 
ner, that the receiver was almost forced 
to feel that the courtesy was his in 
accepting the favor, Not a sick child nor 
a hard worked or overburdened mother 
in this little neighborhood, but in some 
way felt the sweetness of this woman’s 
sympathy and helpfulness. There was 
always something, which she happened to 
have, Which would be a comfort or help 
in some particular, if the person would 
allow her to send it. and noone knew that 
the quiet talk with her husband the even- 
ing before, and the coming of the express- 
man the next day, had anything to do 
She had 
heard the village church choir, and the 


with the “happening to have.” 


inharmonious rendering of the sacred 
songs was a call from within, bidding her 
unfold the napkin and bring forth the tal- 
ent of a rarely beautiful voice, which she 
had laid away with the hushing of the 
first baby voice in her home. In an at- 
tempt to do this she sought the help and 
advice of her ever ready husband, and as 
an introduction to the subject, led the way 
to the cosy parlor one evening and open- 
ing the old fashioned piano, there in the 
vathering twilight, sang one of his Sabbath 
favorites. With jov he listened once more 
to the rich melodious voice and as the 
sweet song died upon her lips his manly 
irms folded her in a loving embrace as he 
suid. “He has indeed given us ‘the gar- 
inent of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness.’” And then she told him her wish 
to help the singers to improve their serv- 
‘e. So it came about that the choir met 
egularly at Farmer Welton’s for practice 
and Mrs. Jessup was giving them the ben- 
efit of her musical talent and training. 
The summer days were lengthening the 
shadows, and the golden grain was being 
rathered into the garners. the orchards 
ieavy with fruitage, began to show tints 
of mellowness between the foliage and the 
patient cattle switched off the trouble- 
some flies or stood knee deep in the mead- 
ww brook. with sleepy winks solemnly 


chewing their eud. The sultry “dog 
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days” gave an air of indolence to every- 
thing around and “Papa’s Brownie,” as 
Mr. Jessup called Dora. because of her 
mproved health and darkened skin, had 
yielded to the influence and was fast asleep 
under a tree near the shallow stream, in 
the meadow across the road, where she had 
been sailing her painted boat, the last new 
plaything. 

Helen Grant, a little orphan girl staying 
with a poor aunt, in the village, crossed 
the meadow on her way home from the 
neighboring wood, where she had gathered 
a pail of berries for the frugal evening 
meal; and seeing the child lying on the 
grass sat down beside her to rest and wait 
until she awoke. She knew who Dora 
was, for she had often seen her driving 
with “the beautiful lady.” and the latter 
had stopped at her aunt’s humble cottage 
more than once, as Helen’s Sunday shoes 
and pretty print dress could attest, and 
she watehed the heavy breathing, hoping 
that each sound would awaken the little 
sleeper Before long the dark lashes 
trembled on the brown cheeks and with 
a sudden start the child rubbed her eyes 
and looked around. Surprised and de- 
lighted to find a playmate so near Dora 
quickly began her chatter, which always 
amused and captivated the hearer. and soon 
she and Helen were playing together as if 
they had long been friends. They played 
“tea party.” with berries and sour grass for 
refreshments and laughter and funny 
childish pranks for relishes. So delighted 
was Dora with the new companion that 
when IHlelen thought she must leave. the lit- 
tle one threw her arms around her neck and 
said, “Dora love little dirl! Who you is?” 

The name of “Helen” had but one asso- 
ciation in her mind, and the baby com- 
forter seemed to think her own prophecy 
was fulfilled and her sister had indeed 
come back. In vain she tried to make 
Helen understand that her mother wanted 
her. and after an unsuccessful attempt to 
lead her to the house, she went alone. sob- 
bing and erying. while bare footed Helen 
went her way with her pail of berries. all 
uneonscious of the spark she had kindled. 
which was ere long to flash up with bright 


prospects for her future. 
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All that night Dora was restless and 


feverish. It was impossible to turn her 
that she “had 
back 


In the morning, fearing least 


mind from the one thought 
found sisser, but she would not tum 
to them.” 
the strain might be too severe for the del- 
icate nervous system, Mr. Jessup promised 
to drive to the village and bring the girl 
at the 
aunt should be willing, and Dora’s joy was 


for a few days visit farm, if the 


great when she saw them returning to- 


gether. “Papa bring sisser! Papa bring 


sisser!” she clapped her hands in glee, 


while the mother choked baek her emo- 


tion to give the little visitor a warm wel- 
into a 


come. The few days lengthened 


week and the week into several and still 
the children showed no sign of willingness 
to part. Baby Dora had simply taken the 


new friend as her sister restored, and 


neither the parents nor Grandma Welton 
had the heart to break the food illusion. 
it?” 
ously asked her husband, and echoing the 


“How will we do Mrs. Jessup anxi- 


thought of her inmost heart came _ his 


answer, “Perhaps we ought not. Brownie 
has adopted her in good earnest, suppose 
we try the same plan?” 

To see a duty meant prompt action with 


both Mr. and Mrs. Jessup, and obtaining 
the consent of the auat, who with tears of 
joy at the thought of her “dear, dead sis- 


” 


ter’s child finding a home,” soon made the 


proper arrangements, by which they took 
another 


Helen 


with them to their city Lome 


twelve-year-old daughter, Grant 
Jessup. 

Five years had quickly run their course 
and the spring time again returning, 
found Grandpa and Grandma Welton mak- 
ing preparations, not for the usual cvom- 
ing of “our children” as they had learned 
to call Mr. Mrs. but for 


a trip abroad with them: a trip which 


and Jessup, 
was to give them a glimpse of the home 
of their youth and no wonder Grandma 
said, brushing the tears away as they 
chased each other down her cheeks, “We 


feel as if we were growing young again.” 
merry, little 


chatterbox, and although now nine years 


Dora was still the same 
old seemed a baby sister beside the tall 
graceful Helen, and they were all content 
remain so. While 
than 
repaid the pains and expense which the 


to have her always 


Helen’s development had more 


fond foster parents had lavished “upon her 


education and culture. 
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THE MONTH’S RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF 
eee AND REFORM. 
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Church Unions 


are rapidly 


Local 


CHURCH 
MILITANT 
throughout the United States by the Evan- 
It is the aim of th. Allianee 
to unite the churches in every city and vil- 


being estab- 


lished for practical work 
gelieal Alliance. 


lage in this country for the study of social 


problems, and for united work for tem- 


perance, Sunday observance, law and order. 


munieipal reform, industrial schools, ete 
The platforms of the local Alliances will be 
sufficiently broad to include all evangelical 
The Rt. William E. 


declared that the Eng- 


denomination. Hon. 
Gladstone recently 
ministers are not enough on 


lish severe 


their congregations. He said: ‘They do 
not sufficiently lay upon the souls and con- 
sciences of their hearers their moral obliga- 
tions, and probe their hearts and bring up 
their whole lives and action to the bar of 
conscience.” The Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, of New York City, has just 
closed its fourth successful year as a free 


church, Everything is free. All gifts are 
But the 


worked so well that during the four 


free-will offerings. system has 
years 
experiment $20,851 has been raised for be- 
nevolent purposes and for church expenses 
$74,787. 


Many 


adopted with suecess. 


The congregation is not wealthy. 


institutional features have been 
The pastor and 
trustees of a wealthy Universalist Church 
of Chicago have decided to throw open its 
doors to the poor. A parish house with ball- 
billiard hall, 


school, ete., 


room, industrial 
The 


aim of the new move is not spiritual salva- 


gymnasium, 
will be erected at once. 
tion as much as the social, intellectual and 
elevation of the poor in the 
The Indus- 
trial Christian Alliance of New York City, is 
establi: 
restaurants for the poor. 


industrial 
neighborhood of Chicago. 
doing noble work in aing five-cent 
Three are already 
in successful operation, and the demand 


so great that several others will at once be 


Wilbur 
has accepted the call to Bethany 
This 


enter 


started. Rev. J. Chapman, the 


evangelist, 


Chureh, Philadelphia. was the 


pas- 


torate he resigned to evangelistic 


work. By the terms of the call he will be 


allowed several weeks yearly in which to 


Many 


will be 


conduct. revivals. new methods for 


inaugurated. 
Dwight 


reaching the masses 


He will have three assistants. 
LL. Moody began a series of evangelistic ser- 
vices in Nashville, Tenn., early in February. 
Mich., 
reports the unique methods pursued by a 
\ short 
is held in the shop each morning. 
Decker, 
“T hope that these meetings will 


\ press dispatch from Adrian, 


converted barber. gospel meeting 
Speak- 
ing of his innovation, Mr. the bar- 
ber, says: 
be inaugurated in barber shops all over the 
state. My shop is open at any and all times 


for short seasons of prayer. I have been 


thinking for some time of religion, and now 
that I'm 40, 


my time to these meetings.” 


consider I owe a portion of 
Statisties 
total of 149 


this 


recently published show a 
denominations in country. 


lead 


adherents. 


religious 
The 


numbers 


in point of 
Next 


membership 


Roman Catholics 


with 7.7 
Methodists 
Next the 
Presbyterians, 
390,775. Of Luth- 
different 


16,185 
come the with a 
of 5,488,969. Japtists with 3,928,- 
106 members, the 1,458,999, 
and the Lutherans with 1, 
erans there are twenty kinds, of 


Methodists, seventeen, of Presbyterians, 


twelve, and of Baptists, thirteen. A 


wonderful revival is in progress in the 
State 
sult of the work of Chaplain Currie. 
fifty 


ceived into the churches in ten days. 


LaPorte, Ind., as the re- 
One 
been re- 
The 


how 


Prison at 


hundred and converts have 

Endeavor 
Many 
reclaimed. 
states that as the 
revival meetings held by evangelists in that 


prison Christian Society 


numbers 300. men, old in crime, 
have been A dispatch from 
Kingsbury, Ind., result of 


city, all but two of the 300 inhabitants of 
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the town have been converted. 


The 
Labor Church, ef Lynn, Mass., will put 
into operation a co-operative shoe factory 
for the benefit of its unemployed shoe- 


maker members. It is expected that the fac- 
tory will not merely pay fair wages, but 
earn a dividend, to be divided among the 
employes. Dr. W. M. Lawrence, pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church, of Chicago, 
has accepted a call to the 
Church, of Brookline, Mass. He will, how- 
ever, remain in Chicago until May 1.—|'—Dr. 
Southerland, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, of Washington, D. C., will 
soon become pastor emeritus, and Rev. Al- 
len, the assistant pastor, will resign on re- 
This 
T. DeWitt Talmage in full 
charge of the historic church.—||—The next 
General Conference of the Methodist Church 
will be held in Cleveland, May 1. One of the 
foremost questions to be considered by the 
Conference will be the admission of women 


as delegates. 


First Baptist 


ceipt of a vear’s salary in advance. 


will leave Rev. 


Mrs. Jane Bashford and Miss 
Lydia A. Trimble have been elected lay del- 
egates. It is expected that their right to 
seats will be called in question when Con- 
ference opens.—!|—A committee of the 
Methodist Book Concern has reported fav- 
orably on the erection of a book concern 
edifice in Chicago at a cost of $125,000 to 
$150,000. The sales of the western branch 
of the concern last year amounted to $1,- 
001,843.—||—Park Church, of Elmira, N. Y., 
has celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
forty-two years of this time, Rev. Thomas 
3eecher, brother of the late Henry Ward 
Beecher, served as its pastor. Dr. Beecher 
has just been succeeded in the active duties 
by two co-pastors, Rev. Eastman and wife. 
Mrs. Eastman is an ordained minister, and 
shares the duties equally with her husband. 
—||\—Dr. John Henry Barrows, the chair- 
man of the World’s Parliament of Religions, 
has left Chicago for Germany. Next De- 
cember he India to deliver a 
course of lectures on “Comparative Reli- 
gions,” in Caleutta University. The course 
will inaugurate the Haskell Lectureship for 
the establishment of which Mrs. Haskell 
has given $20,000.—||—A Baptist handbook 
for 1896, published in England, gives the 
following statistics for the Baptist denom- 
ination the world over: 


For 


will go to 


Churches, 50,978; 
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pastors and missionaries, 33,236; members, 
4,705,953; scholars in Sunday Schools, 2,251,- 
022; 245,037. -There 


are only 639,825 protestants in France. Of 


baptisms in 1895, 


these 540,483 are inembers of the Reformed 
Church of France and 77,553 of the Luther- 
an Church of France. 
%* & * 
A French scientifie re- 
TEMPERANCE View recently published 
statistics concerning li- 
quor drinking and The 
prison records showed that of every 100 
murderers 53 are ‘“‘aleoholies,” and the same 
is true of those condemned for rape or pub- 


lic indeceney; 57 out of 100 incendiaries, 70 


crime in Paris. 


of each 100 beggars and vagabonds, and 90 
out of every 100 condemned for assault and 
battery are also declared by medical au- 
thority to be the victims of habitual alco- 
holic poisoning.—!|—The American Local 
Option League led by Sam Small, will short- 
ly introduce a bill into Congress for the 
abolition of the internal-revenue system. 
Mr. Small’s object is to divorce the federal 
government from the liquor business, end 
government conflict with moonshiners and 
make a whisky trust impossible.—||—Rep- 
resentative Morse, of Massachusetts, re- 
cently introduced a bill into congress pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icating liquor in the District of Columbia. 
A similar preventing liquor traffic 
among the Indians was introduced by Con- 
gressman Meiklejohn, of Nebraska.—||— 
Francis Murphy, the famous temperance 
orator, has been holding a series of meet- 
2,000 
Concerning the 


one 


ings in Chicago. As a result, over 
have signed the pledge. 
Mr. 


cause 


outlook, 
“The temperance 


temperance Murphy says: 
is making more 
rapid progress now than ever before. There 
is a demand for men of responsibility and 
worth, and the man who drinks his ‘only a 
fall behind. The street rail- 
ways and steam railways and other corpora- 
tions will hire only sober men. 


glass,’ will 


The great 
need of the hour is a great revival of pure, 
undefiled religion. Politically, we are for 
We are 
not politicians, we are temperance people.” 
—||—The report of the New York Excise 
Commission just issued, shows a total of 
9,058 saloons in that city. 


any party that opposes the saloon. 


Allowing a 
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population of 1,908,259, this gives a saloon 
for each 210 inhabitants. The revenue from 
the traffic was distributed last year as fol- 
lows: Seven hundred thousand dollars to 
benevolent and charitable institutions, 
$500,000 to the general fund, $300,000 to the 
police pension fund, $75,000 to the fire de- 
partment relief fund, and $134,290 for ex- 
cise expenses. Belgium schools back up 
the temperance teachings by a pledge-tak- 
ing day, when the school is decked with 
flowers, pupils are in holiday costume, and 
the local officers, the clergy and the parents 
of the new members, are invited to be pres- 
Children 


ent at the ceremony. from the 


age of 12 are invited to pledge themselves 
to abstain from all strong liquors until they 


are 20, when it is found they do not usually 
want to drink. The Methodist Confer- 
ence of Southern California recently adop- 
“We 
will support no man for any political office 
who will not pledge himself to oppose the 


ted the following ringing resolution: 


licensing of the liquor traffic in any form.” 

The next National Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union will 
be held in San Francisco.—||—Sixty-nine 
clergymen and justices of South Carolina 
recently gave “The Voice” their opinion of 
the dispensary system of liquor selling in 
that 


state. Sixty-one say the dispensary 


system is better than license. Six wish to 
return to the license system, and fifteen 
favor prohibition. By the new system the 
state gets the profit that formerly went 
into the hands of the saloon keeper.— 
Mayor Strong, in a recent message to the 
city council of New York, warmly indorsed 
Commissioner Roosevelt and his colleagues 
in their efforts to suppress the illegal sale 
of intoxicating drinks on Sunday. Dr. 
Parkhurst says he does not believe any 
change will be made in the excise law dur- 
ing the present session of the Legislature. 
—The Law and Order League of War- 
nock, Ohio, has been organized to assist in 
the enforcement of temperance laws. 
Blanks for reporting any observed viola- 
tion to the prosecuting attorney will be 
sent free to any one upon application.— 
It is stated that a firm in New York turns 
out a thousand gallons a month of absinthe. 
It is made from dried worm-wood leaves 


and served in nearly all the French cafes in 


New York City. In France, the insane asy- 
lums are being rapidly filled by 
drinkers. 


absinthe 


* * * 
The 
China are sending earnest 
appeals to the 
Boards for more workers. In 


missionaries in 
MISSIONS 
Mission 
1890 an ap- 
peal was made for 1,000 men in five years. 
Thus far but 481 have been sent. The re- 
cent war opens China’s doors wider for 
and The declare 
that now is the time for a renewed crusade 
of the Cross in China.— 


weal woe. missionaries 
Last year 1,775 
schools and 66,396 scholars were added to 
the Sunday School Union of India. The to- 
tal enrollment of the Union is now 250,000. 
Instruction is given in twenty-five different 
languages. Many English and 
soldiers have classes in the Sunday Schools. 

-Mission Bands for the study of Africa 
field formed 
among the colored people of the South. The 


residents 


as a missionary are being 
movement started at Gammon Theological 
Seminary. The principal function of the 
local bands are to diffuse intelligence and 
arouse enthusiasm concerning “‘the neglect- 
-The women of Great 
Britain and Ireland are doing a great work 


ed continent.”- 
for women in twenty lands. 
twelve organizations 770 women 
aries are now in the field. These employ 
2,000 native helpers and manage 900 schools, 
in which 64,000 girls and women are edu- 


Through 


mission- 


eated and Christianized. The progres- 
sive Japanese residents of Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
have just organized a Y. M. C. A. which aims 
to reach the young Japanese who are con- 
stantly coming to this country. The asso- 
ciation publishes a monthly paper, holds a 
Thursday evening prayer meeting and con- 
Sev- 
eral missions to the non-Catholics have been 
opened in New York City. 


ducts a Japanese Sunday School.— 


Their origina- 
tor, Father Elliot, says of them: ‘“Every- 
thing religious, nothing controversial, is 
the motto of this mission to non-Catholies. 
The devotional exercises are such as can 
be joined in by all who believe in God and 
Christ, and everything will be calculated to 
satisfy reasonable religious cravings and 
set at rest the doubts of sensible inquirers.” 
—||—Bishop William Taylor, on his recent 
return to Africa, 


was accompanied by 
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Misses Rachel Mair and Jessie Arms, who 
are to work as deaconesses in Africa. 

The Christian Alliance proposes to plant 
Africa 
Lake 


a line of stations in Central 1,000 


miles long, from Matadi_ to Tan- 
ganyika, on the eastern boundary of the 
Congo Free State. This will require the 
opening of forty stations, and the sending 
out in the next three years of at least 100 
Me- 
Auley Mission, of New York City, has just 

The 
50.660 


Ohio, 


is setting an inspiring example to persons 


new men to open them. The Jerry 
celebrated its fourteenth anniversary. 
total last 


persons. A widow of Cleveland, 


attendance for year was 


of wealth by bearing the entire support of 
thirteen foreign missionaries. She has now 
started on a missionary tour of the world 
to deepen her own interest in missions and 
United 
demanded of 


children.” 
Terrell 
the Sultan an idemnity of $100,000 for the 


visit her “adopted 


States Minister has 
burning and pillaging of the American Mis- 
He has 
for the immediate granting of 
The re- 


port of the committee, sent by the Ameri’an 


sion Stations, Marash and Harpoot. 
also asked 

firmans for rebuilding them. 
Board of Foreign Missions to examine the 
condition of missions in Japan, is full of 
“The 
most of the work in Japan has been done 


encouragement. It says, in part: 


since 1871. The story reads like a modern 
‘Acts of the Apostles.’ 
disarmed of its suspicions against Christi- 


The nation has been 
anity. The Bible and Christian literature 
have free circulation everywhere. Persecu- 
tion is a thing of the past, except as it oc- 
Neverthe- 
the 
Christian name is less than one-fourth of 1 
the The 
marvel is that Christianity has been able 


casionally appears in disguise. 


less, the highest number claiming 


per cent of Japanese people. 
not only to maintain itself during these 
mark the the 
new national and intellectual spirit, but 
also to The 


progress of missions in Turkey since their 


later years, which rise of 


make signal progress.” 


establishment in 1821, is indicated by the 


following statistics: Ten million dollars 


has been expended and 550 missionaries 
sent, resulting in the organization of 155 
churches with 281 other preaching places. 
Communicants received, 


13,528, 


with 60,000 


adherents. In the colleges, seminaries and 
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schools, there are 27,400 students enrolled. 
It is estimated that 7,000,000 books and pam- 
phlets have been printed and distributed 
1821. the 


since Rev. John G. Paton, 
famous missionary to the New 


has 


Hebrides, 
with the 
Victorian General Assembly, whereby at his 
death the $60,000 raised by 
New 


shall fall under the control of that body. 


completed arrangements 


him for the es- 


tablishment of the Hebrides Mission. 


The Salvation Army “social scheme,” 
Which is working so successfully in Eng- 
land, will be tried in India. Multitudes of 


Indians live in constant want, and there 


are great sections of waste lands. Com- 


missioner Booth-Tucker will try to rem- 
edy this condition of things by means of 
farm colonies. \ missionary from the 
south in Cuba, Dr. Antonio J. Diaz, has es- 
tablished in connection with the Spanish 
\rmy, seven with attendant 
The 


Missionary Society requires all its mission- 


hospitals 


physicians and nurses. London 
aries who are going to the South Seas, to 


have some months’ training in medicine. 
* & & 


\ wonderful fruit 


SCIENCE drink has been invented 

by a Chicago chemist. Dr. 
Thompson, president of the National Health 
Association, describes it thus: “It is an iso- 


lated product from fruit and vegetables, 


possessing great purifying properties; a 
teaspoonful will purify a gallon of water. 
Water treated in June and exposed ever 
since shows no sign of decomposition and 
The ef- 
fect of the treated water on the system is 
A light 


and simple electric carriage constructed in 


the microscope fails to find germs. 
the same as that of fresh fruit.” 


New York, shows in many respects a decid- 
ed advance on previous types. It is intended 
to be operated at a Maximum _ speed. of 
twelve miles an hour over ordinary roads. 
It can maintain this speed for four hours, 
thus giving a traveling distance of forty- 
eight miles. The total weight of the motor- 
cycle, including everything, is 310 pounds, 
which is much lighter than any vehicle of 
equal efficiency vet produced. Daguer- 
reotypes are coming into fashion again. 
They are in many respects superior to pho- 


tographs. Age seems to have no deleterious 
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‘fect upon them, as those taken forty years 
io are as Sharp in outline as when first 
the art of 
that 
magnifying 


made. In China it is said 


whhotography is so well understood 
the the 


elass held over a picture it is possible to 


from revelations of 
iccurately determine the very shade of hair, 
ves and complexion. A celebrated phy- 
ician declares there is a close connection 
wtween a man’s occupation and the color of 
his hair. Hesays: “An unusual proportion 
of men with dark, straight hair enter the 
ministry; red-whiskered men are apt to be 
viven to sporting and horseflesh, while the 
tall, vigorous blonde man, lineal descendant 
of the vikings, still contributes a large con- 
tingent to travelers and emigrants. A 
Washington inventor claims to huve per- 
fected a “thought machine,” capable of re- 
cording, preserving and reproducing a per- 
son's thoughts in the same manner as a 
phonograph does his words. Describing it 
“The thought 
machine effects the tangible coupling of 


recently, the inventor said: 


material and immaterial forces with elec- 
tricity as my motive power and chemistry 
us my recorder. The chemically sensitized 
surface of a cylinder, while undergoing de- 
the current, re- 
ceives the magnetic thought waves which 
stream the the 


portrays vibration 


composition by electric 


from brain of 
them 
ipon vibration, form upon form 


physical 
operator, and 
with mi- 
croscopie fidelity in an imperishable mes- 
sage. 


*%* * * 


The Chicago Bureau of 


PHILAN- 
THROPY 


ident system” of saving banks. 


Charities is planning to 
establish a “penny prov- 
Stamps of 
arious denominations will be printed and 
sold. Each purchaser will receive a pass- 
book in which the stamps may be pasted. 
When any money is withdrawn, the amount 


in stamps in the pass-book is simply can- 


celled. 


The aim is to encourage children 
ind the poor to save pennies and nickels, in- 
stead of spending them for candy and beer. 

‘Nathan Straus, whose practical phil- 
inthropy in retailing coal to the poor at 
wholesale prices, was so widely heralded 
last year, is continuing the scheme this 
winter. A recent statement says that he 
buys eoal at $4.90 a ton, and gives his cus- 


tomers a heaping twenty pounds for 5 cents 
the usual price for this amount being 14 
cents. In this manner his coal yard fre- 
quently disposes of twenty-five tons a day. 
\ Cleveland 


unique endowment. A 


received a 
the 


congregation has given $12,000, the interest 


chureh has 


gentleman of 


of which is to be forever used in supplying 
The 
his 


the church with a fine soprano singer. 


donation was made as a memorial of 


wife, who was a member of the choir for 
many years. The hospital of the Prot- 


estant Episcopal Church, of Philadelphia, 
The gift 
comprises the entire estate of the late Mrs. 


has received a gift of $3,000,000. 
Anna R. Aspinwall, of Pittsburg. The hos- 
pital will be conducted especially for female 
orphan children. One of the most phil- 
anthropie men in Paris is Alfred Andre, the 
banker, who has taken an active part in 
Young Men’s Christian Association work. 
During the past year he contributed to over 
500 religious and benevolent societies. 
Ex-Gov. Flower and his niece, Mrs. Emma 
Gertrude Keep Halsey, have endowed five 
additional beds in the Flower Hospital, New 
York, at $5,000 each. 

* * * 

The 
and signature of 
Catron bill to 
the District 


and territories, is a good jndication of what 


prompt passage 


the 
prevent 


LEGISLATION 
AND LAW 


prize-fighting in of Columbia 
the government’s attitude will be in enfore- 
ing of it. Government troops will be called 
out if necessary to prevent the proposed 
fight near El Paso, Texas. At a recent 
conference of the Tllinois State Bar Associa- 
tion, Judge Payne, of Chicago, made the fol- 
lowing startling statement: “In Cook coun- 
ty no man who has sufficient influence to see 
the county commisionesrs can be brought 
to trial for any crime on earth. Do you ap- 
It is 
Judge Payne recommends 


preciate the force of that statement? 
literally true.” 
the following radical changes in the present 
The 
permission by the court to change an error 
that alter the 


nature of the offense: a jury verdict by a 


system: abolition of grand juries: 


in an indictment would not 
two-thirds instead of a three-fourths vote. 

\ bill the 
New York Legislature limiting the rate of 


The 


has been introduced into 


interest a pawnbroker may charge. 
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rate now commonly charged is 30 per cent 
per year, or 3 per cent a month for the first 
six months and 2 per cent for the remain- 
ing months on sums under $100. Several 
loan agencies conducted by philanthropists 
have been started in New York City. In 
the Chicago circuit courts a poor person can 
begin a suit without paying for the costs, 
but Judge Tuthill has recently ruled that 
all such applicants must sign an agreement 
to pay the costs with the first money re- 
ceived in judgment if the suit is won. 

Five systems of law are in use in Germany: 
18,000,000 people live under the Prussian 
code, 2,500,000 under the Saxon, 7,500,000 un- 
er the French code civil, 14,000,000 under 
the German commercial code, the modern- 
ized form of Roman law, and 500,000 under 
law. 


Seandinavian It is proposed to sub- 


stitute a new code. Joseph R. Dunlop, 
publisher of the Chicago Dispatch, has been 
fined $2,000 and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment in the Joliet penitentiary for 
printing obscene matters in his newspaper. 
The original indictment against him con- 
tained thirty-two counts, on five of which 
he was tried. The indictment charged that 
the defendant “did knowingly deposit and 
cause to be deposited for mailing and de- 
livery certain obscene, lewd, lascivious and 
indecent matters in print: that is to say, a 
copy of a newspaper called the Chicago 
Dispatch.” 

* % % 

The 
Chicago have joined for- 
ces in their fight for Sun- 


laboring men of 


SABBATH 
day closing. Huge petitions have been pre- 
sented to the city council asking for an or- 
dinance requiring all business houses to be 


closed on Sunday. One clause of the peti- 


tion reads: “Science and experience prove 


that a weekly day of rest is an absolute 
necessity to health and vigor of body and 
mind, and to that development and im- 
provement which 
—The 


working for Sunday closing of all places of 


makes life worth liv- 


ing.”’- musicians of England are 


entertainment. Their plea is based on the 
ground that 500,000 persons employed in the 
amusement industry should be protected 
from the burden of Sunday labor. The 


anniversary of the Woman’s’ Sabbath 
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York 
The Alliance is auxiliary to the 


Alliance was recently held in New 
City. 
\merican Sabbath Union, which has just 
The 
pledge of the Alliance states its object as 


observed its seventh anniversary. 


follows: lo resist by precept and exam- 
ple whatever tends to undermine Sunday as 
a day of rest and worship, and to use every 
influence to create a right sentiment on all 
aspects of the Sunday question, especially 
in reference to traffic of every kind on that 
day.” 

te * 

A bill to establish a Na- 


tional University in 


EDUCATION 

Washington has _ been 
introduced in both branches of Congress. 
The government is to be vested in a board of 
sixteen regents, with the president of the 
United States at its head. 
of the financial condition of the country, 
it appropriates for the fiscal years 1897 and 


In consideration 


1898 barely enough money to enable the 
board of regents to organize and do pre- 
||—A home in Paris for 
American girls who go there to study has 
been organized in New York, under the title 
of the American National Institute. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew is president. 


liminary work. 


A building to 
accommodate 250 pupils will at once be 
erected at a cost of $100,000. The only edu- 
cational features of the institution will be 
courses in French and music. The cost of 
board and lodging will be $300 a year. Some 
scholarships will be established.—|/—The 
Field Columbian Museum, of Chicago, will 
shortly send an exploring expedition to the 
interior of Africa in the interests of zoo- 
logy. The equipment for the journey will 
be purchased in Cape Town, and sufficient 
provisions will be carried by natives to last 
|—The Univer- 
sity at Washington, D. C., has received a 


eight months. American 
gift of $250,000 for the erection and equip- 
A New 
York lady has also started an endowment 
fund for the department with a gift of $100,- 
000, 


ment of a School of Languages. 


At the recent opening of the Agri- 
cultural School of the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the current year, 167 students regis- 
tered. Of this number, 82 are in the Dairy 


Department and 85 in the Agricultural 


course.—|!!—A Bible Reader has been com- 
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piled for use in the publie schools of Chi- 
cago. It is made up of selections from the 
scriptures, which teach morality and not 
doctrine. The choice of passages has been 
made by a committee of three—Rev. Dr. J. 
Hi. Barrows, W. J. Onahan, and C. C. Bonney 
representing Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. The work has been done under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Educational Union 
and will be submitted to the Board of Edu- 
cation together with a huge petition ask- 
ing for its daily use in the publie schools. 
* * * 
At the recent session of 
PURITY the American Purity Al- 


liance, Anthony Com- 
“After an experience of nearly 


twenty-four years, I do not hesitate to say 


stock said: 
that the sickening details of loathsome 
crimes in the public press; the criminal 
story paper and dime novel; the noisome 
pestilence from infidel publications; the de- 
nuding of women in art, and the disgraceful 
exhibitions in low playhouses, are fast sink- 
ing the youth of this nation to secret vices 
which outrank Sodom and Gomorrah.”— 

In his recent annual report to the N. Y. 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, Mr. 
Comstock says that last years’ fines amoun- 
ted to $6,620. The total imprisonment se- 
cured was seventeen years and five months. 
Seventeen persons were taken before the 
lederal courts and eighty-nine before State 
courts.—|!—A white button with the letters 
Rk. R. T. A., meaning Railroad Temperance 
\ssociation, is now worn by more than 130,- 
00 railroad men in the United States and 
Canada. The movement was started three 
years ago by Hon. L. S. Coftin, of Iowa.—| 

The purity laws of Kentucky allow a girl 
of only 12 years of age to consent to her 
ownruin. Petitions are being circulated to 
raise the age of consent to 18 years.—|| 

Hon. Case Broderick has recently intro- 


duced a bill into congress to raise the age 
of consent to 18 years in all the territory 
under direct federal government control. 
Before last year only two states, Kansas 
and Wyoming, protected the person as well 
as property of girls until they reached their 


eighteenth year. 


Idaho, 


Last year 
Nebraska 


New York, 
and Colorado 
passed laws raising the age of consent to 
the same period. 


Missouri, 
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A National Reform 
Party will be organized 
LANEOUS i, Pittsburg, Pa., early in 
March. The eall for the 
1.600 signatures attached to it. 


MISCEL - 


convention has 
The new 
party is the result of the temperance con- 
ference held in Staten Island, N. Y., in July, 
1895. An extract from the call states the 
cbject of the party: ‘We hereby unite in 
calling a conference of all persons who will 
join in a political party for the abolition of 
the drink traffic in the United States, and 
for such other moral, economic, financial 
and industrial reforms as are needed in the 
country.” -The convention of the new 
Silver party will be held in St. Louis, July 
“We 
appeal to the people of the United States 


22,1896. The provisional platform says: 


that, leaving in abeyance for the moment all 
other questions, however important, they 
unite in a supreme effort to free themselves 
and their children from the domination of 
the money power a power more destruc- 
tive than any which have ever been fastened 
upon the civilized men in any race and in 
any age.” Active preparations are al- 
ready being made in Washington, D. C., for 
the Christian Endeavor Convention to be 
held there next July. 
all number about 3,000 persons. 


The committees in 
A bill has 
been introduced in both houses of Congress 
asking that the society be granted permis- 
sion to pitch the convention tents on the 
large reservation directly back of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. -At the 
vention of Woman Suffragists recently held 


annual con- 
in Washington the only flag used for dec- 
oration purposes was an emblem called the 
Flag.” It 
number of stripes, but only three stars for 


“Woman’s contains the usual 
the states of Wyoming, Colorado and Utah, 
which have granted the right of suffrage to 
women. Alfred Austin, the recently ap- 
pointed poet laureate of England, was born 
in 1835 and took his degree at the Univer- 
His 


volumes are entitled “Fortunatus, the Pes- 


sity of London in 1853. most recent 
simist,” and “England’s Darling and Other 
Poems.”—||—At the recent meeting of the 
Prophetic Conference in Pittsburg, Dr. FE. 
P. Goodwin, one of the delegates, said con- 
cerning the second coming of Christ: “The 
Lord’s coming must be a literal, visible. 
personal one, because He must needs be a 
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true and proper man. His first coming was 
in the human form, and so He will come as 
He departed 


in the body.” Sixty-two 


bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church in America have sent petitions to 
the Czar, the President of France and the 
emperors of Germany and Austria, asking 
that in the name of Christ, they come to 
the aid of the persecuted brethren of the 
Armenian Church. At the recent mass 
meeting held in New York City to protest 
against the recall of Commander Ballington 
Booth, Chauncey M. Depew presided and 
addresses were made by Mayor Strong, Wil- 
liam KE. Dodge, Josiah Strong and others. 


Resolutions were adopted which said in 


part: “It is with unfeigned surprise and 
sorrow that we have heard that Commander 
and Mrs. Booth have been recalled from the 
direction of the army in America. We do 
not wish to seem to dictate to the distin- 
guished and justly honored general of the 
Salvation Army, but we do most earnestly 
hope that he may see his way clear to re- 
William 
Salvation Army 


throughout the world, has decided to again 


consider his order.” sooth, 


General of the forces 
visit the United States. THe is at present in 
India. In March he will sail for England 


and is expected to arrive in this country in 
\pril. 


The Salvation Army is about to 
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open a mission in Chinatown, San Francis- 
co. It Capt. May 
Jackson, who speaks the Canton dialect. 
“The 


noisy, and IT expect to use plenty of it in 


will be in charge of 


She says: Chinese like anything 
them.” 
Sedalia, 


wonderful revival in that every student has 


reaching George R. Smith Col- 


lege, of Mo., has experienced a 
been convertd. On account of the intense 
interest manifested by the more than 100 
students in attendance, class work was sus- 
pended for several days. The trustees 
of the Boston Publie Library have decided 
to set aside a special room for the use of 
the pupils and teachers in’ the public 
schools. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children spent $740,000 last 
During its vears’ exist- 


year. twenty 


ence 230,000 children have been rescued 


from cruel treatment. Mr. Gerry, the presi- 
“But 
work of the society 
The 
that drink enters the house par- 


dent of the society, recently said: 
for the saloon the 
would be greatly diminished. very 
moment 
ental sympathy goes out.” President 
Diaz, of Mexico, has issued an edict prohib- 
Ira D. 


Sankey will soon begin a two months’ ser- 


iting bull fights in that country. 


ies of revival meetings on the Pacific coast. 
He will be assisted by George C. Stebbins, 


the singing evangelist. 








